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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tne article upon Christianity and Hinduism, 
which occupies so large a space in this number, 
deserves the attention of every man who desires 
to understand the past, present, and future of 
the East. 

Alluding to the Napoleon pamphlet, lately 
reprinted in The Living Age, the Spectator re- 
marks : 

“«M. de la Guerroniére and his Imperial in- 
spirer would have been safer if they had used 
more reserve in their explanation to France and 
England. They had already felt the embarrass- 
ment of their allusion to the Temple Discussion 
Forum, since at a later stage it became expedient 
for the Emperor to make us, if possible, believe 
that he had never intended to involve English- 
men in his charge of preaching assassination. 
But the same indiscretion which proved the in- 
tent of libelling our countrymen furnished the 
most direct means of extorting an apology from 
the Imperial libeller. As the Emperor attacked 
the Temple Discussion Forum, the chairman of 
that assembly, Mr. William Carpenter, boldly 
wrote to the Emperor himself, denying the asser- 
tion that he the chairman was paid for the duty 
of presiding in the Forum, al explaining, that 
the discussion of regicide was an_ historical 
theme having no reference to contemporary 

litics; the majority of the forensic orators 

eing substantial tradesmen and men of busi- 
ness. Through his secretary, the Emperor re- 
plies by thanking Mr. Carpenter for his explana- 
tion, and expressing his regret that the writer of 
the pamphlet had misconstrued a cixeumstance 
now so satisfactorily explained. Mr. William 
Carpenter has certainly cleared up the “ painful 
misconception” more satisfactorily than Lord 
Malmesbury has done. In this case the apology 
appears to be more explicit and unreserved. 
Perhaps even the Imperial inspirer may learn 
that it is an awkward plan to make the asser- 
tion first and get the information afterwards. 
If he had followed the vulgar English plan of 
getting his information first, he would not have 

gun with an unfounded assertion and ended 


with having to apologize to the company of a 
tavern in Fleet Street.” 





The same paper begins a notice of Charles 
Reade’s new novel, as follows : 
“Few writers have so rapidly and decidedly 
disappointed expectation as Mr. Charles Reade; 
yet when one looks back upon his literary career 
the causes of his decline seem to be distinct} 
traceable. His first two novels exhibited a nice 
appreciation of character, with a refined or 
powerful, delineation as the nature of the life 
and action required ; strongly vivid in Christie 
Johnstone, playfully buoyant in Peg Woffington, 
with a scintillation of satire. There was, 
however, but an indifferent sense of the critical 
morality requisite in works of imagination, and 
from the writer’s nature or earlier practice a 
strong turn for theatrical melodrama. The last 
fault was more visible in Never too Late to Mend 
than in the previous novels, perhaps because 
the nature of the story encouraged its develo 
ment. A rigid critic of the classical school 
might raise a question as to the critical morality 
in Never too Late ; doubting whether the persons 
and the circumstances are proper for fiction, 
unless treated with deeper thought and less one- 
sidedness than Mr. Reade exhibits. However, 
in that unquestionably powerful work he reached 
his culminating point, and has quickly sunk to 
his setting ; for much lower as a story-writer he 
cannot well go than in Cream, containing ‘ The 
Autobiography of a Thief,’ and ‘Jack of All 
Trades, a Matter-of-Fact Romance.’ ”’ 


The Literary Gazette says : 


“As Mr. Murray, the publisher, was me 
the deck of a Mediterranean steamer, he 
into conversation with a stranger, who told him 
that he had been exploring and travelling in 
Africa, and intended on his return to England 
to write an account of his travels. The stranger 
was Dr. Livingstone; and Mr. Murray was 80 
charmed with his conversation that he then and 
there agreed to give him two thousand guineas 
for the projected book. We believe that Mr. 
Murray, with his usual liberality, has presented 
Dr. Livingston with a considerable sum in addi 
tion, since the great success of the work. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Tue Goon SotpiEr, ETc.—By the Rev. W. 
Owen. (Simpkin & Marshall.)—The “ Good 
Soldier,” we fear, will beget a multitude of bad 
biographers. Obviously the complete materials 
for a life of Sir Henry Havelock are not yet 
forthcoming;—and though, no doubt, the popu- 
lar craving must be satisfied with an account of 
their hero, it is with some regret that we see 
crude and hasty sketches of this distinguished 
officer’s career put forward by men who have 
no particular vocation to write about him. We 
prefer, however, this life by the Rev. W. Owen 
to that by Mr. Brock. The extracts from Gen- 
eral Havelock’s own histories of the campaigns 
in Burmah and Afghanistan are extremely in- 





teresting, and in reading them we feel we are 
upon sure ground. What is wanted for a good 
life of the hero of Lucknow is original letters, 
anecdotes of himself, his own sayings and do 
ings, and of these, with the exception of printed 
despatches which have been in all the papers, 
and of extracts from his own works, which 
have been before the public for many years, we 
have positively nothing. Whole chapters of 
exhortation to follow his bright example, and of 
what is popularly called ‘“unction,” might ad 
vantageously be exchanged for a few lines of 
dialogue between Generals Havelock and Out- 
ram in the famous Advance of the Two Thou 
sand.—Athenceum. 
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FOOD AND DRINK. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
FOOD AND DRINK. 

AN Irish peasant, in a windowless hut, din- 
ing off a meal of potatoes and skimmed 
milk, flavored by the aroma of a lively im- 
agination, as each mouthful is “ pointed” at 
the side of bacon hanging against the wall, 
and a London Alderman seated at a Guild- 
hall feast, are two figures presenting an im- 
pressive contrast of the varieties of Food, 
with which, in the restless activity of life, 
the human organism repairs its incessant 
waste. Potafoes and skimmed milk, and it 
may be a little sea-weed, supply the wants 
of the one; before the other there is spread a 
wasteful profusion of turtle captured on the 
North American coasts, of turkey reared in 
quiet farmyards, of mutton grazed upon the 
downs of Sussex, of beef fed on the rich pas- 
ture lands of Herefordshire, of pheasants 
shot in a nobleman’s preserves, of turbot 
from the Atlantic Ocean, and salmon from 
the Scotch and Irish rivers, of cheese from 
France and Switzerland, oil from Italy, spices 
from the East, and wine from Portugal, 
Germany, and France—a gathering from 
all nations assorted with exquisite culinary 
skill. Yet, in spite of these differences in the 
things consumed by the two men, the din- 
ner of the one, and the dinner of the other, 
become transmuted. by vital processes into 
the same flesh and blood, into the same or- 
ganic suostance and organic force. How- 
ever various the articles of Food and Drink, 
it is clear that there must be a process by 
which all differences are annulled, one sim- 
ilar result attained. Whatever characters 
these substances may have outside the or- 
ganism, they must: quit them shortly after 
their entrance intd it, putting off specific 
differences and merging all varieties in a vi- 
tal unity. The hunter on the Pampas sub- 
sists on buffalo beef, with scarcely a particle 
of vegetable food to vary his diet. The Hin- 
doo is content with rice and rancid butter, 
and cannot be induced to eat flesh. The 
Greenlander gorges himself with whale oil, 
and animal fats of any kind he can secure ; 
the moderate Arab has his bag of dates, his 
lotos bread, and dhourra. On the coast of 
Malabar we find men regarding with relig- 
ious horror every species of animal food; 
while the native of New Holland has not a 
single edible fruit larger than a cherry on 
the whole surface of his vast island. The 
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Englishman considers himself ignominiously 
treated by fortune if he cannot get his beef 
or bacon; the peasant of the Apennines is 
cheerful with his meal of chestnuts. 

Besides varieties in the staple articles of 
Food, there are the infinite varieties of fancy. 
Our Chinese enemies make delicacies of rats 
and of birds’ nests; our French allies, of 
frogs. The ancients, who carried epicurean- 
ism to lengths never dreamed of by Guildhall, 
thought the hedgehog a titbit, and had°a 
word to say in favor of the donkey, which 
they placed on an equality with the ox ; dogs 
they considered equal to chickens, and even 
cats were not. to be despised. The pork, 
which we eat with great confidence, they con- 
sidered and not untruly, the least digestible of 
animal meats, fit only for artisans and ath- 
letes. They ate snails, at which we shud- 
der, with the gusto we acknowledge in oys- 
ters. It would be difficult to persuade the 
British stomach to dine, in full consciousness, 
off a “sirloin of donkey,” flanked by “ribs 
of dog, with fried toadstools.” Is this repug- 
nance only prejudice, or were Greek dogs 
and donkeys more succulent than ours? 

The varieties just rehearsed are at any rate 
easily accepted by the understanding as prob- 
able aliments, but what will the reader say 
on hearing that in many parts of the world 
even clay is a respectable and respected 
food? Travellers, who see strange things, 
are very positive in their assertions on this 
head. Humboldt, a man whose word justly 
carries with it European authority, confirms 
the statement of Gumilla, that the Otomacs 
of South America, during the periods of the 
floods, subsist entirely on a fat and ferruginous 
clay, of which each man eats daily a pound 
or more. Spix and Martius declare that the 
Indians of the Amazon eat a kind of loam 
even when other food is abundant. Molina 
says the Peruvians frequently eat a sweet- 
smelling clay; and Ehrenberg has analysed 
the edible clay sold in the markets of Bo- 
livia, which he finds to be a mixture of talc 
and mica. The inhabitants of Guiana min- 
gle clay with their bread ; and the negroes 
in Jamaica are said to eat earth when other 
food is deficient. According to Labillard- 
itre, the inhabitants of New Caledonia ap- 
pease their hunger with a white friable earth, 
said by Vauquelin to be composed of mag- 
nesia, silica, oxide of iron, and ehalk. The 
same writer asserts that at Java a cake is 
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made of ferruginous clay which is much 
sought for by women in their pregnancy. 
To conclude this list we must add Siam, Si- 
beria, and Kamtschatka as countries of clay- 
eaters.* 

This is rather a staggering accumulation 
of assertions, which we cannot dismiss alto- 
gether, even if we suppose a large allowance 
of scepticism justifiable. Granting the fact 
that certain kinds of earth are really nutri- 
tious (and it is difficult to escape such a con- 
clusion), we are completely at a loss for an 
adequate explanation of it. Little light is 
thrown on it by the assumption, probable 
enough, that the earth must contain organic 
matters; because in a pound of such earth 
there could scarcely be contained sufficient 
organic m.tter to supply the demands of an 
adult. Nor will it get rid of the difficulty 
to say that the earth only appeases hunger 
without nourishing the system ; because, in the 
first place, Humboldt’s testimony is that the 
Otomacs subsist on the clay at periods when 
other food is deficient; and, in the second 
place, although the local sensation of Hunger 
may be appeased by introducing substances 
into the stomach, the more imperious systemic 


sensation of Hunger is not thus to be ap- 


peased.t We must, therefore, be content, 
at present, with accepting the fact, which the 
science of a future day may possibly explain. 
Omitting clay as not explicable for the pres- 
ent, we propose to take the reader with us 
in an inquiry, having for its object to ascer- 
tain what Science can tell us positively re- 
specting the relation of alimentary substances 
and the organism—to see what is known 
respecting Food and its varieties. If in the 
course of this survey we detain the reader to 
consider certain generalities, when he is im- 
patient to arrive at the details, let him be 
assured that these generalities, seemingly 
too abstract and remote for immediate prac- 
tical objects, are essential to a right compre- 
hension of the details; and that our most 
practical and: pressing objects, whether of 
feeding cattle or of feeding ourselves, do in- 
evitably rest upon abstract philosophic prin- 
ciples, and are determined by scientific hy- 
potheses. We promise him abundant detail, 
but must ask him to approach the question 

* BuRDACH: Physiologie, ix. 260. 

+ See the paper on “ Hunger and Thirst’ in our 


ne) Number. [It is in the Living Age, No. 
16. 
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through such avenues as we shall open, and 
not to try any short cut of his own. 

To begin with the Method which ought to 
preside over all investigations into Food; 
Assured as we are that all alimentary vari- 
eties must be transformed into the organie 
unity we name Blood, and assured also that 
the substances so transformed are really vas 
rious in kind, specifically distinet before they 
have undergone this transformation, it is 
clear that our chief attention saould be with. 
drawn from these alimentary substances to 
fall with greater emphasis on the alimentary 
process ; that is to say, we must less consider 
what the substances are in themselves, than 
what relation they bear to the organism which 
they nourish, Obvious as this may seem, it 
has generally been disregarded, especially of 
late years. The researches into the nature 
of Food have been extensive and minute, but 
they have been almost exclusively confined 
to alimentary substances which have been 
analysed, weighed, and tabulated with great 
labor, and in a chemical point of view with 
considerable results; but in a physiological 
point of view—the only one really implicated 
—with scarcely any results at all. No*one 
doubts that Food is a physiological question, 
inasmuch as it relates simply to an organism. 
Nevertheless, it has fallen into the hands of 
the chemists; and our treatises, text-books, 
and even popular works, have been encum- 
bered by hypotheses which may athuse spec, 
ulative ingenuity, but furnish very little posi- 
tive result, Against this vice of Method, 
and this misdirection of valuable labor, & 
voice should energetically be raised. The 
error is not a speculative error, simply: it ia 
one carrying important consequences; it 
either leads physicians and farmers into se 
rious mistakes, or leads them to throw up 
scientific guidance in disgust, because the hy- 
pothesis, so convincing on paper, turns out 
stubbornly irreconcilable with fact. Let us 
not, however, be misunderstood. In declar- 
ing the chemical hypotheses on the subject 
of Food to which Liebig, Dumas, Boussin- 
gault, Payen, and others, have given the 
sanction of their names, to be more of an 
encumbrance than an illumination, there is 
no idea of undervaluing their labors. All 
real work is important, no genuine research 
is unworthy of our gratitude; but it is one 
thing to reverence power, and respect the 
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work achieved, another thing to assign the 
nature and position of that work. With re- 
gard to the vast chemical researches into 
the subject of Food which have occupied a 
quarter of a century, it seems to me that 
their value has been almost exclusively,chem- 
ical, and only in an indirect and limited de- 
gree physiological. Hence, in spite of the 
unanimity and apparent precision observable 
in the analyses and hypotheses offered by 
chemists, no important practical results have 
been attained, not a single alimentary prob- 
lem has been solved by them. 

There may be readers who, failing to see 
the ground of this distinction between chem- 
ical and physiological investigations, will not 
understand the importance I attach to it; 
but they will perhaps come round to my 
point of view before this essay reaches its 
close. The chemists, whatever we may think 
of them, will continue their labors, analysing, 
weighing, experimenting, and propounding 
hypotheses; and it is right they should do 
so; all honor and success to them! But if 
the question of Food is to receive any 
practical solution, it must no longer be left 
in their hands; or only such details of it 
left in their hands as properly belong to 
them. It must be taken up by physiologists, 
who, while availing themselves of every 
chemical result, will carry these into another 
sphere and test them by another Method. 
Not a step can the physiologist advance with- 
out the assistance of the chemist; but he 
must employ Chemistry as a means of ez- 
ploration, not of deduction—as a pillar, not 
a pinnacle—an instrument, not an aim. The 
chemist may analyse fat for him ; but he, on 
receiving this analysis, will request the 
chemist not to trouble him with hypotheses 
respecting the part played by fat in the or- 
ganism : for although the chemist may accu- 
rately estimate the heat evolved in the 
oxidation of so much fat, the physiologist 
has to do with a vital laboratory, extremely 
unlike that in which the chemist works, and 
he has to ascertain how the fat comports it- 
self there. 

Alimentary substances are substances which 
serve as nourishment; but a great mistake is 
made when it is imagined that their nutritive 
value can chiefly reside in the amounts of 
carbon, nitrogen, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
salts, which they contain; it resides in the 
relation which the several substances bear to 


the organism they are to nourish. Music is 
not harmonjous to the deaf, nor is color 
splendid to the blind. The substance which 
nourishes one animal affords no nourishment 
to another, nor will any table of “ nutritive 
equivalents,” however precise, convince us 
that a substance ought to nourish in virtue 
of its composition, when experience tells us 
that it does not nourish, in virtue of some 
defective relation between it and the organ- 
ism. That “one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison” is a proverb of strict veracity. 
There are persons, even in Europe, to whom 
a mutton-chop would be poisonous. The 
celebrated case of the Abbé de Villedieu is 
a rare, but not unparalleled example of ani- 
mal food being poisonous: from his earliest 
years his repugnance to it was so decided, 
that neither the entreaties of his parents nor 
the menaces of his tutors could induce him 
to overcome it. After reaching the age of 
thirty on a regimen of vegetable food, he was 
over-persuaded, and tried the effect of meat 
soups, which led to his eating both mutton 
and beef; but the change was fatal: plethora 
and sleepiness intervened, and he died of 
cerebral inflammation.* In 1844, a French 
soldier was forced to quit the service because 
he could-not overcome his violent repug- 
nance and disgust towards animalfood. Dr. 
Prout, whose testimony will be more convine- 
ing to English readers, knew a person on 
whom mutton acted as a poison: “ He could 
not eat mutton in any form. The peculiarity 
was supposed to be owing to caprice, but the 
mutton was repeatedly disguised and given 
to him unknown; but uniformly with the 
same result of producing violent vomiting 
and diarrhoea. And from the severityeof the 
effects, which were in faet those of a virulent 
poison, there can be little doubt that if the 
use of mutton had been persisted in, it 
would soon have destroyed the life of the in- 
dividual.” Dr, Pereira, who quotes this pas- 
sage,t adds, “ I know a gentleman who has 
repeatedly had an attack of indigestion after 
the use of roast mutton.” Some persons it | 
is known cannot take coffee without vomit- 
ing ; others are thrown into a general inflam- 
mation if they eat cherries or gooseberries. 
Hahn relates of himself that seven or eight 


* Journal de Medicine. Aoft 1760, quoted by 
Lucas, De l’ Hérédité, who is the authority for the 











next statement. 
¢ Pereira: Treatise on Food and Diet, p. 242. 
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strawberries would produce convulsions in 
him. Tissot says he could never swallow 
sugar without vomiting. Many persons are 
unable to eat eggs; and cakes or puddings hav- 
' ing eggs in their composition, produce seri- 
ous disturbances in such persons: if they are 
induced to eat them under false assurance of 
no eggs having been employed, they are 
soon undeceived by the unmistakable effects. 

Under less striking forms this difference in 
the assimilating power of different human 
beings is familiar to us all: we see our friends 
freely indulging, with benefit instead of harm, 
in kinds of food which, experience too pain- 
fully assures us, we can eat only with certain 
injury. To this fact the attention of parents 
and guardians should seriously be given, that 
by it they may learn to avoid the petty 
tyranny and folly, of insisting on children 
eating food for which they manifest repug- 
nance. It is too common to treat the child’s 
repugnance as mere caprice, to condemn it 
as “ stuff and nonsense,” when he refuses to 
eat fat, or eggs, or certain vegetables, and 
“wholesome” puddings. Now, even @ ca- 
price in such matters should not be alto- 
gether slighted, especially when it takes the 
form of refusal; because this caprice is pro- 
bably nothing less than the expression of a 
particular and temporary state of his organ- 
ism, which we should do wrong to disregard. 
And whenever a refusal is constant, it indi- 
cates a positive unfitness in the Food. Only 
gross ignorance of Physiology, an ignorance 
unhappily too widely spread, can argue that 
because a certain article is wholesome to 
many, it must necessarily be wholesome to 
all. Each individual organism is specifically 
different from every other. However much 
it may resemble others, it necessarily in 
some points differs from them; and the 
amount of these differences is often consid- 
erable. If the same wave of air striking 
upon the tympanum of two different men 
will produce sounds to the one which to the 
other are inappreciable—if the same wave of 
light will affect the vision of one man as that 
of red color, while to the vision of another it 
is no color at all, how unreasonable is it to 
expect that the same substance will bear 
precisely the same relation to the alimentary 
canal of one man as to that of another! 
Experience tells us that it is not so. A 
glance at the animal kingdom reveals the 
striking differences manifested by two closely 
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allied organisms in their capability of assim- 
ilating the same,substance. There are two 
species of Rhinoceros, the black and the 
white. The black species feed on the grace. 
ful, but deadly, plant, Euphorbia candela- 
brum, and converts it into its own substance; 
but if the white species happen to eat there- 
of, it is inevitably poisoned. The Herbivora 
are divided into two classes, the first sub- 
sisting on a variety of plants, the second on 
one kind only. But even the various feeders 
will not touch certain plants eagerly de 
voured by others: thus the horse passes ovér 
almost all the cruciferee; the ox all the labi 
ates; goats, oxen, and lambs refuse almost 
all the solanee ; and the poisons are food to 
many, the rabbit devouring belladona, the 
goat hemlock, and the horse aconite. The 
dog will feed on bread, or biscuit, which his 
ancestor, the wolf, would starve rather than 
touch. The cat, although preferring animal 
food, will eat bread and milk, which the tiger 
will not look at. 

We have brought these facts forward for 
the sake of giving distinct relief to the im- 
portance which must inevitably belong to 
physiological considerations in every question 
of Food; and to indicate the necessity of 
fixing our attention on the organism to be 
nourished, rather than on the chemical com- 
position of the substances which nourish it. 
When we are building a bridge, or making a 
machine, we can accurately guide ourselves 
by estimates of the strength of the wood and 
iron, because these substances do not lose 
their properties under new arrangements; 
but in building the mysterious fabric of the 
body, we have little or no guidance from our 
estimates of the properties of substances out 
of the body, because the body itself is an 
important factor in the sum, acting on the 
substances as well as acted on by them, an- 
nulling dr exalting their properties in a way 
quite peculiar to itself. And it is because 
this has been overlooked, or not sufficiently 
estimated, that our text-books are at once 80 
precise, and so erroneous. Open almost any 
work on Physiology or Organic Chemistry, 
and you will meet with expositions of the 
theory of Food, and the nutritive value of 
various aliments, which are so precise and 80 
unhesitating in their formule, that you will 
scarcely listen to us with patience when we 
assert that the precision is fallacious, and the 
doctrines demonstrably erroneous. Never 
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theless we hope, before concluding, to con- 
vince you that Chemistry is itself in too im- 
perfect a condition to give clear and satisfac- 
tory answers to its own questions in this 
direction—as Mulder and Lehmann frankly 
avow *—and further, that Chemistry, even 
supposing it to be perfect, must ever be in- 
competent to solve physiological problems, 
to which, indeed, it must always afford indis- 
pensable aid, without hope of doing more. 
Vital processes depend on chemical pro- 
cesses, but are not chemical, and cannot, 
therefore, be explained by Chemistry. There 
is something special in vital phenomena 
which necessarily transcends chemical inves- 
tigation. We. need not pretend to settle 
what vitality is, or on what the speciality of 
its phenomena ultimately rests, to be assured 
that it is something quite unlike what goes 
on in our laboratories, and demands other 
tests than those furnished by Chemistry. 
The philosophic poet warns us— 
“From hffher judgment-seats make no appeal 
To lower ;” 
and such appeal, from higher to lower, is the 
appeal of Physiology to Chemistry. No 
analysis of a nerve will ever throw light on 
Sensibility; no arrangement of chemical 
formule will explain the form and properties 
of a cell. You may take a mechanism to 
pieces, and explain by physical laws the 
action and interaction of each wheel and 
chain; but you cannot take a tissue to pieces, 
and from the elements deduce its properties. 
If an overwhelmirg illustration of this obvi- 
ous truth be needed, we may find it in the 
ovum of an animal; here is a microscopic 
sphere, composed of substances well known 
to chemists, which contains potentially an 
animal, and will reproduce not only the form, 
features, stature, and specific attributes of 
the parents, but also many of their acquired 
habits, tendencies, and tricks ; has Chemistry, 
in the whole extent of its domain, anything 
analagous to this? Can Chemistry furnish 
us even with an approach to an explanation 
of it? Chemical analysis may conduct us 
to the threshold of Life, but at the threshold 
all its guidance ceases. There, a new order 
of complications intervenes, a new series of 
laws has to be elicited. Chemistry confesses 
its inability to construct organic substances, 


* Mutper: Versuch einer Physiol. Chemie. 
LEHMANN: Lehrbruch, d, Physiol’ Chemie, 2d 
It. 
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or even to say how they are constructed ; it 
can, at present, only say of what they are 
constructed. This being so, it is clear that 
every attempt to explain chemically the nu- 
tritive value of any aliment, by an enumera- 
tion of its constituents, must belong to what 
Berzelius admirably styles “the physiology 
of probabilities.” 

There is one cardinal rule which can never 
be violated with impunity, and which is, nev- 
ertheless, perpetually violated in our gropings 
towards the light. It is this: Never attempt 
to solve the problems of one science by the 
order of conceptions peculiar to another. 
There is an order of conceptions peculiar to 
Physics, another peculiar to Chemistry, a 
third peculiar to Physiology, a fourth pecu- 
liar to Pyschology, a fifth peculiar to Social 
Science. While all these sciences are inti- 
mately related, each has its sphere of inde- 
pendence which must be respected. Thus 
Chemistry presupposes Physics, and Physi- 
ology presupposes Chemistry ; but no physical 
laws will explain chemical phenomena, no 
chemical: laws will explain vital phenomena; 
nor, conversely, will Chemistry solve physical 
problems, nor Physiology solve chemical 
problems. In every vital process physical 
and chemical laws are implied, and the 
knowledge of these becomes indispensable ; 
but over and above these laws, there are the 
specific laws of Life which cannot be deduced 
from Physics and Chemistry. 

An illustration drawn from social science 
may serve to render this canon intelligible, 
and at the same time to uproot a widespread 
fallacy. Few errors have gained more gen- 
eral acceptance than that which declares the 
Family to be the perfect type of the State, and 
which would regulate polity by domestic 
rules. A paternal government, in which the 
monarch is the head of the family; and_a 
social government, in which all men are 
united as brothers, are the two ideals of 
absolutists and socialists, who are pitiless in 
scorn of all other political schemes. When 
we see how a well-conducted: household is 
harmoniously governed, each member fulfill- 
ing his proper office, and each assisting all; 
when we see how the farmer administers his 
affairs without any one to question his abso- 
lute will; the idea of so managing a nation 
naturally suggests itself, for What is a nation 
but an extension of the family? ask the the- 
orists. I answer, the Family is specifically 
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different from the Nation: it is no type of 
the State, because, not to mention other 
points, it has the bond of personal affection 
and the bond of personal interest, which 
two puissant influences can never operate 
to anything like the same extent on the 
State. The father dearly loves his children, 
and his despotism may be absolute because it 
is truly paternal, his tender vigilance and 
forgiving love will soften all the harshness 
of absolute rule. But no philanthropist will 
be romantic enough to expect that king or 
kaiser can by any possibility feel this affection 
for his subjects; and thus one essential ele- 
ment of the family disappears. Again, the 
father’s personal interest is bound up with 
his administration (as the farmer’s is), and 
every false step he makes will be made feel- 
ingly evident to him. But the sovereign’s 
personal interest is not in any such manner 
directly bound up with the goodness of his 
administration; if he can keep. secure upon 
his throne, if neither revolutions nor assassins 
are provoked, it can make little difference to 
his welfare if the streets are filled with lam- 
entations, and the battlefield with corpses. 
And even supposing him to be tender-hearted 
and conscientious, really desirous of the good 
of his subjects, yet his own personal interest 
is not so directly and obviously bound up 
with theirs as that of the father’s with his 
household. Thus, on the supposition that 
the despot is the best and wisest of men, and 
his subjects are really desirous of universal 
brotherhood (two tremendous assumptions 
always quietly made), the family could offer 
no proper type of the State, because the two 
most puissant elements in the Family must 
be wanting in the State. The application of 
the canon just laid down is easily seen: 
while, on the one hand, the Family must 
necessarily enter into the State, which is in 
truth an aggregation of families, it can never 
furnish the typical laws for the State, because 
the actions of individual men cannot be the 
standard for the actions of masses, and the 
mere aggregation of families brings about 
such a complication of interests, passions, and 
opinions, that a totally new set of relations is 
evolved. Thus precisely as Polity presup- 
poses Domesticity, but is not embraced by 
it, precisely as the State is dependent on the 
Family, and is, nevertheless, belonging to a 
higher jurisdiction, so does Physiology pre- 
suppose Chemistry, but is not included in it, 
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cannot be regulated by its laws. Domestie 
life furnishes the basis for political life, as chem. 
ical actions furnish the basis for vital actions, 

Whatever the future progress of Chemistry 
may effect in the way of simplifying physio 
logical problems (and no one doubts that it 
must greatly aid us), there is one radical dis- 
tinction which must ever keep the two sci- 
ences separate. It is this: Chemical laws 
are quantitative, because chemical actions 
are definite combinations ; whereas physio- 
logical laws can never become quantitative, 
but only qualitative, because vital substances 
are indefinite in composition ; that is to say, 
while chemical substances are formed by 
combinations of unvarying quantities, never 
more, never less, so much acid to so much 
base always forming the same salt, so many 
atoms of one substance always uniting with 
so many atoms of another to form a third; 
the substances on which vital actions spec 
ially depend are never precisely and accu 
rately definite; they vary in different individ- 
uals, and at different ages of the same 
individual ; and as every variation in compo- 
sition necessarily affects the properties of each 
substance, it is impossible that such actions 
can be reduced to those exact quantitative 
formule on which Chemistry is founded. 
Chloride of sodium is the same substance, 
having precisely the same composition and 
properties, whether taken from the sea, from 
the earth, from the plant, or manufactured in 
the laboratory. But nerve-tissue is never 
precisely the same in two men; the blood of 
no two men is precisely alike; the milk of 
no two women is identical in composition— 
they all vary (within certain limits), and 
sometimes the variation is considerable. It 
is on this, as I have elsewhere maintained, 
that depends what we call the difference of 
“temperament,” which makes one twin 80 
unlike his brother, and makes the great va 
riety of the human race. 

We have now done with the generalities 
which it was needful to explain before ap- 
proaching the question of Food. If the 
reader’s assent has been gained, he will see 
that from the radical incompetence of Chem- 
istry to settle any true physiological question 
whatever, all the laborious efforts of later 
years have been barren, or nearly so, as re 
gards the important subject of Food, because 
they have been only chemical reasonings on 
Physiology. Plausible and brilliant as some 
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of the theories have been, they are all at 
fault when reduced to practice. They have 
gained general acceptance, because of the 
simplicity with which they seemed to solve 
abstruse problems; and the human mind is 
so eager to have explanations, that any logi- 
cal plausibility is sure to captivate it. 

Of all current hypotheses on this sub- 
ject, none claims a closer scrutiny than that 
which Liebig has made familiar to all Europe, 
and which, winged by the two qualities of 
simplicity and plausibility, has been carried 
into the lecture-room and study, where it con- 
tinues to hold its place, in spite of the grow- 
ing conviction that it is untenable. Liebig 
divides Food into two classes. The first is 
Plastic, or tissue-making, and comprises the 
organic substances rich in nitrogen; . they 
alone are said to be capable of forming organ- 
ized tissues, because alone capable of being 
converted into blood, and are hence called 
the strictly nutritive substances. They are 
vegetable Albumen, Fibrine, and Caseine, 
and animal Flesh and Blood. The second 
class is Respiratory, or heat-making,+and 
comprises the substances containing no nitro- 
gen, which are therefore incapable of nour- 
ishing the body, and only serve the purposes 
of respiration, whence animal heat. They 
are Fats, Starch, Gum, Sugars, Pectine, Bas- 
sorine, Wines, Beers, and Spirits. A third 
class comprises the Inorganic substances, 
Water, Salts, Iron, &c. All Food is thus 
Nitrogenous, or nutritive, and Non-Nitroge- 
nous, or heat-making. 

How entirely this brilliant error has gained 
possession of the lecture-room may. be read 
in the following passage from the last edition 
of Dr. Carpenter’s work on “ Human Physi- 
ology,” which may be taken as representing 
the opinion of English physiologists : 

“By rules based on the foregoing data, we 
may estimate the relative value of different arti- 
cles of food, for the two distinct purposes of the 
foriaation of tissue and the production of heat. 
For the proportion of albuminous matter which 
any substance may contain furnishes the mea- 
sure of its histogenetic value ; while the pro- 
portion of hydro-carbon uncombined with oxy- 
gen affords the means of estimating its calorific 
power when oxidized. Since, in almost ever 
alimentary substance, whether vegetable or ani- 
mal, these two classes of compounds are min- 
gled, the per-centage of nitrogen (save in those 
substances into which geten largely enters) 
Which it may contain affords a tolerably correct 
estimate of the amount of albuminous matter 
Which it includes, and therefore of its histogenetic 
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value ; where, on the other hand, the percentage 
of nitrogen is smallest, that. of hydro-carbon is 
largest, and the proportion of the combustible 
material is highest.” 

And an authoritative American physiologist, 
Professor Draper, adopts the classification, 
although he warns us that it is “ only adopted 
for the sake of convenience,” having “no fiat- 
ural foundation.”* A profound misconcep- 
tion can never furnish a convenient classifica- 
tion after the misconception is detected ; and it 
is because men have been guided by this hy- 
pothesis that they have instituted so many need- 
less researches. “It is indeed upon the as- 
sumption of this broad and fundamental classi- 
fication of the constituents of food,” write 
Messrs Lawes and Gilbert, according to their 
varied offices in the animal economy, that a vast 
series of analyses of foods have of late years 
been made and published; whilst, founded upon 
the results of these analyses, numerous tables 
have been constructed, professing to arrange 
the current articles of diet both of man and 
other animals, according to their comparative 
values as such.”t The classification has been 
criticised, and refuted, sometimes with more 
asperity than befits the calm heights of 
science, by Mulder, Moleschott, Robin and 
Verdeil, and others; { and we have only to 
place ourselves at the proper physiological 
point of view to perceive that it is demon- 
strably false in every particular ; and this we 
shall now proceed to show. 

Man requires food which is both tissue- 
making and heat-making, to repair the fabric, 
and sustain the temperature of his body. 
This much is true. But it is demonstrable 
that nitrogenous substances are not the only 
plastic materials, not even the chief materi- 
als, whereas they are also heat-producing. 
Conversely, it is demonstrable that non-ni- 
trogenous substances are tissue-making as 
well as heat-producing; so that any distine- 
tion between them, founded on their supposed 
offices of nutritive and respiratory, falls to 
the ground; not to mention that it rests on 
the assumption of Respiration being the 
source of Animal Heat—an hypothesis we 
shall hereafter have to consider. 

* DRAPER, Fiepen, Postel y, p. 27. Funke, 
very properly rejects it altogether, as wholly un- 


tenable, Lehrbuch der Pi Ms iologie, i. 180. 
+ Report on Foods in 


hys 

elation to Respiration and 
Feeding, in Reports of Brit. Assoc. 1852. 

t Mutper, Physiol. Chemie: Mo rscnort, 
Kreislauf des Lebens; Rosin and VERDEIL 
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The division of Food into Nitrogenous and 
Non-Nitrogenous is a chemical division to 
which no objection need be made, for it ex- 
presses a chemical fact. But when the fact 
that albuminous substances form a necessary 
proportion of organized tissues, is made the 
ground for specially distinguishing them as 
plastic, and when the presence of nitrogen in 
them is made the ground for specially dis- 
tinguishing nitrogen as the plastic element, 
the per-centage of which is to afford the 
standard of nutritive value, we see a striking 
example of chemical reasonings applied to 
Physiology, which a simple confrontation with 
nature suffices to upset. For observe : while 
it is true that “albumen is the foundation, 
the starting-point of the whole series of 
peculiar tissues which are the seat of vital 
actions ” (Liebig)—while it is true that the 
peculiar characteristic of organised tissues 
is that they contain albuminous substances as 
necessary ingredients ; not less is it true that 
the other substances, thus arbitrarily excluded 
from the rank of tissue-makers—namely the 
fats, oils, and salts, all destitute of nitrogen 
—are as essential as albumen itself. Not a 
cell, not a fibre can be formed, nor can 
subsist, without a certain amount of fat and 
salts. Not a tissue can come into being, nor 
continue its functions, without a large propor- 
tion of non-nitrogenous materials, a propor- 
tion greatly exceeding that of the nitrogen- 
ous. This is an anatomical fact which must 
surely discredit the idea of selecting one ele- 
ment out of several, all indispensable, and 
assigning to it alone the character of nutri- 
tive. If tissues were composed of albumen, 
or any other nitrogenous substance, without 
the admixture of fats, water, and salts, and 
if they did not likewise disengage heat in 
their transformations, Liebig’s classification 
would be strictly accurate; but in the face of 
anatomical evidence which shows that no such 
tissue exists, and in face of the physiological 
evidence that even albumen undergoes chemi- 
cal changes accompanied by the disengage- 
ment of heat, the classification is not tenable 
for an instant. Indeed the anatomist must 
ask with surprise, whether what he calls the 
adipose tissue is, or is not, chiefly composed 
of fat? Is the fat which exists in the mus- 
cles, cartilages, and bones an accident, a thing 
not worthy of being taken into account? 
The answer cannot be dubious. In 100 parts 
of muscle there are only 25.55 parts solid 
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matter, and of these no less than 4.25 are 
fat. In 100 parts of the white substance of 
the brain, fat bears the large proportion of 
13.9, whereas albumen is only 9.9; in the 
grey substance, the proportion of fat is 4.7 
to albumen 7.5. If after this it be said that 
fat does not help to form tissue, is not an 
essential integral element of tissue, and con- 
sequently plastic, in the most rigorous sense 
of the word, the anatomist must confess that 
he fails to understand the language employed, 

The reader need not be informed that Lie 
big is fully aware of the facts which can be 
brought against him, and that. when he errs 
it is not from ignorance, but from theoretic 
bias. In spite of his absolute statements he 
is forced occasionally to qualify and contradict 
them. Let us see how he qualifies what he 
has to say of fat and water, which are by him 
degraded from the rank of vital to that of 
physical influence :— 

“Many of the physical properties of organs, 
or tissues, depend on the presence of their non- 
nitrogenous constituents, namely, of water and 
fat. These bodies assist in the changes and 
processes by which the organised structures are 
formed. Fat has a share in the formation of 


cells ; and on water depends the fiuidity of the 
blood, and of all other juices. So also the 


milk-white color of cartilage, the transparency 
of the cornea (of the eye), the softness, plasti- 
city, flexibility, and elasticity of muscular fibre 
and of membranes, all depend on a fixed pro 


portion of water in each case. Fat is a never 
failing constituent of the substance of the brain 
and nerves; hair, horn, claws, teeth, and bones, 
always contain a certain amount of water and 
fat. Butin these parts water and fat are only 
mechanically absorbed, as in a sponge, or en- 
closed in drops, as fat is in cells, and they ma 
be removed by mechanical pressure, or by sol- 
vents, without in the least affecting the structure 
of the parts. — never have an organised 
form peculiar to themselves, but always take 
that of the parts, the pores of which they fill. 
They do not therefore belong to the plastic con- 
stituents of the body or of the food.”* 

A little further on he repeats the statement 
that “ they take no direct share by their ele- ‘ 
ments in the formation of organs,” and that 
they have “no vital properties.”+ Now this 
distinction rests on an entire misconception 
of anatomical structure. We need not pause 

* LieBia: Chemical Letters, p. 355. 

+ Some of Liebig’s friends have endeavored to 
excuse him on the ground that he did not intend 
his classification to be adopted rigorously, but 
only to indicate that the chief value of nitrogen- 
ous food was its plastic power, the chief value of 
non-nitrogenous food its heat-making power. But 
his language is explicit, and even when thus qual- 
ified it is essentially erroneous, 
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to correct such details as that “fat is always 
enclosed in drops,” and that the “ water can 
all be removed by mechanical pressure ;” it 
js enough to overthrow the whole argument 
to say that nerve-tissue without fat is no 
longer nerve, blood without water is no 
longer blood. To suppose that water simply 
gives fluidity to. blood, when in truth it is as 
much an integral constituent of blood as 
albumen itself, is equivalent to saying that 
heat only gives expansion to steam, when 
steam itself is but the operation of heat on 
water. If fat has no vital properties in itself, 
neither has albumen in itself. To say that 
fat and water are “ mechanically absorbed,” 
is to contradict the simplest anatomical evi- 
dence, which shows them to be structurally 
combined, and always in constant quantities, 
varying within very small limits. 

A classification of Food, more or less im- 
perfect, would not trouble us did it not lead 
to important errors, as in the present case. 
No sooner do we accept the idea of nitrogen- 
ous food being the plastic material, than we 
are landed on Licbig’s astounding proposition 
that “only those substances are in a strict 
sense nutritious articles of food, which either 
contain albumen, or a substance capable of 
being converted into albumen,” *—a_proposi- 
tion he has elsewhere expressed in even a 
cruder form: “Only nitrogenous substances 
are capable of conversion into blood.” f 
When we reflect on Liebig’s great attain- 
ments and acuteness, when we know the 
splendid achievements in science with which 
his name is associated, it almost takes our 
breath away to alight on passages like these ; 
and we feel assured that they could never 
have escaped him had he not placed himself 
at the chemical point of view. We really 
feel great hesitation in commenting on these 
passages, Were it possible, we should pre- 
fer supposing that his meaning was quite 
other than that expressed in his words; but 
the meaning is too rigorous a conclusion from 
his principles to admit of a doubt. What is 
the fact? Examination of the structure of 
the Blood shows that, so far from being com- 
posed exclusively of nitrogenous substances, 
it is composed of a variety of substances, 
among which the nitrogenous albumen and 
fibrine amount to not more than 72 in 1000 
parts; and if a trifle more be added for the 


* LieBIG: Chemical Letters, p. 846. 
t Ibid. p. 497. 
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globuline and hematine of the blood-discs, 
that is all the nitrogen in the blood said to 
be solely composed of nitrogenous substances. 
No one knows this better than Liebig him- 
self; yet he entirely overlooks it in his argu- 
ment. “If we look at alimentary substances 
from this point of view,” he adds, “ we obtain 
a knowledge of the natural law of the most 
admirable simplicity.” Simple it is, no doubt, 
but is it true? 

There are numerous reasons for asserting 
that it is not true. The very substances said 
to be alone capable of conversion into blood 
—the only “strictly nutritious substances” 
—are, when taken alone, utterly unable to 
nourish. 

“Muscular flesh,” says Majendie in the cele- 
brated Report of the Gelatine Commission, “ in 
which gelatine, albumen, and the fibrine are 
combined according to the laws of organic na- 
ture, and where they are associated with other 
matters, such as fats, salts, §-c., suffices, even in 
very small quantity, for complete and prolonged 
nutrition. ‘Thus dogs fed for 120 days solely 
on raw meat, from sheep’s heads, preserved their 
health and weight during this period, the daily 
consumption never exceeding 300 grammes, 
and often less. But 1000 grammes of isolated 
fibrine, with the addition of some hundred 
grammes of gelatine and albumen, were insuffi- 
cient to support life. What, then, is this pecu- 
culiar principle which renders meat so perfect 
an aliment? Is it the odorous and sapid matter 
which has this function, as seems probable? Do 
the salts, the trace of iron, the fatty matters and 
the lactic acid, contribute to the nutritive effect 
notwithstanding that they constitute so minute 
a portion of meat? ” * 

The minuteness in quantity would be no 
argument against their potency of influence ; 
but far more important will be the state of 
combination of the various elements. “The 
albumen of egg, and the fibrine separated 
from the blood, may to the chemist be identi- 
cal with the fibrine albumen which concur in ‘ 
the formation of muscle, incorporated there 
by a process of nutrition; but they are not 
the same for the organism which has to 
assimilate them, and which requires that they 
should be in a special state of elaboration, 
which they have undergone in another organ- 
ism; it is muscular flesh which the organism 
demands, and not the elements of which flesh 
is composed: it needs aliments not chemical 
products.” f 

* Quoted ‘by Perera: Treatise on Food and 
Diet, p. 241. 


+ Levy: Traité de Hygiene, ii. 85, quoted by 
Loncet, Physiologie. 
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Tt has been found that dogs perish of 
starvation when liberally supplied with albu- 
men, or white of egg, or fibrine, or with mix- 
tures of albumen and fibrine—if these sub- 
stances constitute their whole diet —whereas 
Shey flourish when fed on gluten alone, al- 
though, according to the chemists, gluten is 
identical with albumen and fibrine: a suffi- 
cient proof that the nutritive value of a sub- 
stance cannot be determined by its chemical 
composition. But this kind of proof awaits 
us on all sides. While Chemistry determines 
the nutritive value of foods according to their 
per-centage of nitrogen, experience flatly con- 
tradicts the application of such a standard, 
for it shows us that wheat contains only 2.3 
per cent of nitrogen, whereas beans contain 
as much as 5.5 per cent, lentils 4.4, and pease 
4.3; and yet with this remarkable inferiority 
in its per-centage of nitrogen, wheat is re- 
markably superior in nutritive value to beans, 
lentils, or pease. The discrepancy here is so 
glaring that Liebig has attempted to explain 
it. Let us hear his explanation: “ The small 
quantity of phosphates which the seeds of the 
lentils, beans, and pease contain must be the 
cause of their small value as articles of nour- 
ishment, since they surpass all other vegeta- 
ble food in the quantity of nitrogen which 
enters into their composition. But as the 
component parts of the bones (phosphate of 
lime and magnesia) are absent, they satisfy 
the appetite without increasing the strength.”* 
Pray observe the line of argument adopted : 
the smallness of the quantity of phosphates 
must be the cause, because the quantity of 
nitrogen is large. The argument might be 
reversed, and the whole nutritive value as- 
signed to the phosphates with equal justice. 
If nitrogen is the plastic element, and its per- 
centage afford the true nutritive standard, the 
presence or absence of the phosphates can 
have nothing to do with it; and if their pres- 
ence or absence is all-important, then we are 
certain that nutritive value does not admit of 
being estimated by the per-centage of nitro- 
gen, but by the conjunction of nitrogen with 
other substances,—and this too in a peculiar 
way, for if Liebig’s explanation were of any 
value, great practical results would issue : we 
need merely throw some bone-ash over the 
beans and pease to supply the deficient phos- 
phates, and an article of food twice as nutri- 


* Liesic: Chemistry in its application to Agri- 
culture and Physiology, p. 147. 
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tious as wheat would be obtained. Does any 
one believe in such a result ? 

It is noticeable that when Liebig has to 
explain the nutritive inferiority of beans and 
pease, he finds the cause to lie in the absence 
of phosphates, which, as he truly says, are 
component parts of the bones; whereas, a 
little while ago, when denying any nutritive 
quality to fat, he refused to admit that it was 
a component part of tissues. Into such con- 
tradictions he is forced by his theory of nitro. 
genous substances as the only plastic mate. 
rials—a theory incessantly at variance with 
fact. Messrs Lawes and Gilbert call especial 
attention to one series of their experiments, 
in which sheep fed on succulent unripe tur- 
nips “lost weight notwithstanding the very 
high per-centage of nitrogen ;” * and with- 
out laying any stress on the fact that vege- 
table poisons are highly nitrogenous, let us 
ask the dispassionate reader to reflect on the 
chaotic condition of a doctrine which, while 
proclaiming ‘nitrogen to be the true standard 
of nutritive value, declares that gelatine, a 
substance richer in nitrogen than even flesh 
or blood, has scarcely any nutritive value at 
all. We do not, indeed, attach much credit 
to this opinion, which we shall examine by- 
and-by, but it is certainly in flagrant contra- 
diction with the chemical hypothesis of nutri- 
tive values. 

In spite, therefore, of what is so confidently 
asserted, we have the admission of chemists 
themselves that nitrogen is only nutritive in 
peculiar combinations. The consequence is 
inevitable. We must direct our attention to- 
wards substances which do nourish, and dis- 
regard the chemical formule which proclaim | 
what substances ought to-nourish. Inquiries 
so directed yield little that is satisfactory to 
the chemical hypothesis. We find, for ex- 
ample, thousands of Irish subsisting chiefly 
on potatoes and skimmed milk, and millions 
of Hindoos subsisting entirely on rice and 
rancid butter—substances which, in @ chemi- 
cal analysis, exhibit very little plastic mate- 
rial. Payen gives the following proportions 
in 100 parts of rice :—Starch, 89.15; Nitro- 
genous matters, 7.05; Dextrine, &c. 1; 
Fats, 0.80; Cellulose, 1.10; Mineral matters, 
0.90. And Liebig himself calculates the pro- 
portion of plastic to non-plastic material in 
rice, as only 10 to 123; whereas in beef it is 
10 to 17, and in veal 10 to 1. Of course it 


* Report, p. 836. 
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will be said that the Hindoo must eat an 
enormous quantity of rice, to extract from it 
the necessary amount of nitrogenous material ; 
but this only renders Liebig’s theory more 
open to destruction on another side ; for, if 
we grant that the Hindoo eats ten pounds of 
rice for every pound of beef eaten by the 
Englishman, although we thereby account for 
the needful supply of plastic material, we are 
then called upon to account for the disposal 
of this enormous mass of respiratory mate- 
rial. We are told that starch, fats, sugars, 
and other non-nitrogenous matters, are in- 
capable of entering into the composition of 
tissues, or of furnishing plastic material, 
“they only serve to keep up the temperature 
of the body, being rapidly burnt in the body.” 
We are further told that the demand for 
such substances is necessarily much greater 
incold than in hot countries, because of the 
greater amount of heat required to keep the 
body at its proper point. 

“Tn winter, when we take exercise in a cold 
atmosphere, and when, consequently, the amount 
of inspired oxygen increases, the necessity for 
food containing carbon and hydrogen increases 
in the same ratio; and by gratifying the appe- 
tite thus excited, we obtain the most efficient 
protection against the most piercing cold. The 
oxygen taken into the system is given out again 
in the same form, both in summer and winter : 
we expire more carbon at a low than at a high 
temperature, and require more or less carbon in 
our food in the same proportion ; and conse- 
erm more is respired in Sweden than in 

icily ; and in our own country, an eighth more 
in winter than in summer. If an equal weight 
of food is consumed in hot and cold climates, 
Infinite Wisdom has ordained that very unequal 
proportions of carbon shall be taken in it. The 
fruits used by the inhabitants of southern climes, 
do not contain, in a fresh state, more than 12 
per cent of carbon, while the blubber and train- 
oil which feed the inhabitants of the polar 


regions, contain 66 to 80 per cent of that ele- 
ment,” * 


Considering the importance of the idea, 
one cannot but be struck with the singular 


meagreness of these illustrations. That the 
fruits eaten in southern climates contain much 
less carbon than the train-oil eaten in polar 
regions, would be a tolerable example, if only 
fruts were eaten in the one; but the Sicilian 
and Neapolitan eats more oil than the Swede, 
and his macaroni is a highly carbonised sub- 
stance ; and the Hindoo subsist on rice and 
butter—substances .highly carbonised, and 
classed as chiefly respiratory, furnishing in 


* Lizsic, Chemical Letters, p. 820. 
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superabundance that very heat which hig 
climate renders so undesirable. According 
to theory, the Hindoo should eat very little 
non-nitrogenous food, and be content with 
plastic substances, since he wastes his tissues 
in daily labor, but does not stand in need of 
any surplus heat; whereas, according to fact, 
he eats very little nitrogenous food, and a 
great deal of “heat-making” food. And 
this damaging fact is brought into even 
greater relief by the experiments of Messrs 
Lawes and Gilbert (who nevertheless do not 
seem to oppose the theory), as thus recorded 
by them: “ The weather, during part of the 
period of this second series of experiments, 
was exceedingly hot ; from this several of the 
animals suffered considerably; and some, 
either from this or other causes, became quite 
ill, and died, or were ‘killed to save their 
lives.’ Nevertheless it is seen that there was 
upon the whole a larger amount of respira- 
tory food consumed in relation to weight in 
this series than in the previous one, during 
the cooler season.” * Against such evidence 
as this, the respiratory nature of non-nitro- 
genous food is more than equivocal. 

It is a faet: that, in cold countries, fat and 
oil are greedily devoured: and it is the most 
striking fact that Liebig can adduce in his 
favor. But we have yet to learn that fat is 
simply so much “combustible” material. 
The demand for fat in cold countries may 
arise out of various conditions. Increase of 
cold causes increased activity of respiration, 
and increased activity of muscular exertion. 
These cause a greater waste of tissue; con- 
sequently increased repair is needed; and as 
fat is indispensable to such repair, we can 
therein see one source of the demand for fat. 
Besides subserving this end, fat will also as- 
sist animal heat in virtue of its low conduct- 
ing power retarding the loss of temperature. 
Oil the body externally, and you efficiently 
protect it from cold. The reader will bear in 
mind, that we are not disputing the position 
that fat is burned in the body, or that it is 
not one important source of animal heat; fat 
from it; the point disputed is, whether fat is 
only a heat-producer, and the demand for it 
in cold countries only a demand for combus- 
tible material. On this point it is well worthy 
of remark, ‘that Schmidt’s researches prove 
fat to be less easily combustible in the blood 





than the carbo-hydrates, and even than the 
* Report, p. 340. 
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albuminates,* so that the Hindoo, in his rice, 
eats a substance more immediately oxidisable 
in the blood than the tallow eaten by the 
Esquimaux ; and if fat be demanded in cold 
countries, only to supply animal heat, that 
supply would be better afforded by starchy 
substances, were the chemical hypothesis the 
true one. 

What has been already said will perhaps 
suffice to show how untenable a position is 
that which denies nutritive value to fats, 
sugars, starch, water, etc., throwing the whole 
burden of nutrition on the albuminous sub- 
stances; it may complete the overthrow of 
that position if I now show, that while the 
fats are tissue-makers, and heat-producers, 
the albuminates are heat-producers, and tis- 
sue-makers. No one doubts that heat is 
evolved in the chemical changes which albu- 
minates undergo; the doubt raised can only 
be as to the amount. Liebig says: 

“Tf the combustible elements of the plastic 
constituents of food served for the production 
of heat, the whole amount of the substances 
consumed by the horse in his hay and oats, by 
the pig in its potatoes, could only suffice to sup- 
port their respiratory process, and ennstquially 
their animal heat, in the horse for 4 1-2 hours 


daily, in the pig for 4 hours daily; or if con- 
fined to plastic food, they would require to con- 


sume five or six times as much of it. But even 
in this last case it is exceedingly doubtful 
whether these substances, considering their prop- 
erties, would in the circumstances under which 
they are presented to oxygen in the organism, 
produce the necessary temperature of the bod 
and compensate for the loss of heat; for of all 
organic compounds, the plastic constituents of 
food are those which possess in the lowest de- 
gree the properties of combustibility, and of 
developing heat by their oxidation.” ¢ 

Every chemist would echo this statement, 
because Chemistry teaches that of all the 
elements of the animal body nitrogen has 
perhaps the feeblest attraction for oxygen ; 
not only so, but it even deprives other sub- 
stances, with which it combines, of their ten- 
dency to unite with oxygen. Phosphorus, 
for example, has an eager affinity for oxygen, 
as we know from its ready combustibility in 
atmospheric air at ordinary temperatures; 
but when combined with nitrogen its combus- 
tibility is so difficult that it can only be 
effected at red heat and in oxygen gas. - Lie- 
big hence concludes, and from the chemical 
point of view is justified in concluding, that 

* See on this point, Lenmann, Lehrbuch der 


Physiol. Chemie, 2d edition, iii. 203 and 386. 
¢ Lizsic, Chemical Letters, 372. 
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precisely the same relations are preserved in 
the blood. The albuminous (nitrogenous) 
bodies have, he says, but a very slight affinity 
for oxygen. 

“Tf the albumen of the blood, which is de. 
rived from the plastic portion of the food, pos- 
sessed in a higher degree the power of support- 
ing respiration, it would be utterly unfit for the 
process of nvtrition. Were albumen as such 
destructible, or liable to be altered in the cireu- 
lation, by the inhaled oxygen, the relatively 
small quantity of it, daily supplied to the blood 
by the digestive organs, would quickly disappear. 
As long as the blood contains, besides albumen, 
other substances which surpass it in attraction 
for oxygen, so long will the oxygen be unable 
to exert a destructive action on this the chief 
constituent of the blood; and the significance 
of the non-nitrogenous food is thus made clear.” 

It is not surprising that a theory so logical 
should have gained general acceptance; and 
as a specimen of chemical reasoning on phys- 
iological problems it is very brilliant. Ney- 
ertheless, when we study what takes place in 
the organism, we find direct and unequivocal 
contradiction given to each separate clause 
of the theory. We find on the one hand 
that races of men live for considerable pe- 
riods on animal flesh alone—and this, being 
the flesh of wild animals, contains very little 
fat, even in comparison with butchers’ meat, 
which does not contain much; yet these men 
lead an active life, respire vigorously, and 
need abundant animal heat; so that nitro- 
genous food must to them be amply sufficient 
for the temperature of the body. On the 
other hand, we find races of men living 
always on vegetable food, containing _ittle 
nitrogen, and in climates where a superabund- 
ance of animal heat is not needed; so that 
to them non-nitrogenous food must be sufli- 
cient for the chief supply of nutrition. And 
not only do these massive facts overpower 
the chemical hypothesis, but even Chemistry 
itself, when interrogating the facts of organic 
life, discovers that, however weak the affinity 
of albuminates for oxygen, out of the blood, 
its'affinity, in the blood, surpasses that of fat. 
Schmidt, to whose experiments science is 80 
deeply indebted, found that on feeding cats 
now with flesh alone, and now with fat alone, 
or with much fat and little flesh, the albumi- 
nates were always more rapidly destroyed 
than the fat, which was at first stored: up in 
the body to be afterwards gradually oxidized; 
and these experiments are confirmed by Per- 
soz in fattening geese with maize: the blood 
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of the fattened geese was very rich in fat, but 
notably impoverished in albumen; the quan- 
tity of muscular substance was much dimin- 
ished, and when the fattening was rapid the 
weight of the whole body was absolutely 
diminished.* 

To the chemist these results will be para- 
doxical, if not inconceivable, and he will 
doubtless point to the well-ascertained fact 
that in starvation it is the fat which disap- 
pears first, and the muscles only yield up 
their elements to destruction when most of 
the fat has been oxidised. This point has 
already been dwelt on by us when treating 
of HUNGER and Tuirst. All that can here 
be said is, that it needs to be reconciled with 
the seemingly contradictory facts; and when 
we come to understand more of the condi- 
tions of organic substances in various parts 
of the organism, we may understand how it 
is that fat which is scarcely oxidisable in the 
blood may be readily oxidisable in the tissues. 
How slow we should be in concluding from 
what takes place out of the organism, to what 
takes place in it, is taught us in a hundred 
physiological facts: thus the fat which can be 
decomposed into fatty acid and glycerine by 
means only of the most energetic acids and 
alkalis in the laboratory, is thus changed in 
the organism by the pancreatic juice, which 
has but feeble chemical properties, but which 
brings about the result by means of an or- 
ganic substance acting as a ferment.t 

We might multiply to a great extent the 
objections which present themselves to Lie- 
big’s theory of Food, but those already stated 
are sufficient to show that it is erroneous in 
every particular, in spite of its logical de- 
pendence and plausibility. The only exten- 
sive series of experiments on feeding, with 
which we are acquainted, as immediately ser- 
viceable, are those instituted by Messrs. 
Lawes and Gilbert, and to them the reader 
is referred: because, although they are by 
no means such as, from the nature of the ex- 
periments, can give Physiology any accurate 
data, they are valuable as practical results, 
and utterly destructive of Liebig’s theory. 
They show among other things that “al- 
though pigs were satisfied to eat a smaller 
proportion of food in relation to their weight, 
in those pens where the proportion of nitro- 

* Lenmann, Physiol. Chemie, iii, 386. 


jt Ctaupg Bernarp, Lecons de Physiologie Ex- 
Périmentale, Cours de 1854-55, p. 891. 
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gen was comparatively large, yet the propor- 
tion of increase to the food consumed was 
less than where the amount of non-nitrogen- 
ous food consumed was greater.” And fur- 
ther, that “whilst the non-nitrogenous sub- 
stance consumed to produce 100 lb. increase 
in the weight is very nearly equal in the two 
series: yet that of the. nitrogenous constitu- 
ents varies in the proportion of from three 
totwo!” Again: “In the fourth pen where 
there was by far the largest amount of nitro- 
gen consumed the animals lost weight ; and 
in the other three pens the productiveness of 
the food is in the inverse order of the 
amounts of nitrogen taken in the food. In- 
deed we believe that an unusually high per- 
centage of nitrogen in succulent produce is 
frequently a pretty sure indication of imma- 
turity and innutritious qualities.” Summing 
up the results of their whole series of exper- 
iments, the largest yet instituted, they declare 
that it is “their available, non-nitrogenous 
constituents rather than their richness in 
nitrogenous ones that measure both the 
amount consumed to a given weight of ani- 
mal, in a given time, and the increase in 
weight obtained.”* And they refer to the 
instinctive preference given by the under-fed, 
laboring classes to fat meat, such as pork, 
over those meats which are leaner and more 
nitrogenous. 

Long as we have tarried over this part of 
our subject, the time will riot have been mis- 
spent if it have clearly impressed the convic- 
tion that nitrogenous food is not the exclu- 
sively plastic food, and that per-centages of 
nitrogen afford no nutritive standard—the 
conviction that Liebig’s classification is fun- 
damentally and circumstantially erroneous 
and dangerous—and the conviction that 
Chemistry is wholly incompetent to solve the 
problem of Food. 

As soon as we relinquish the seductive no- 
tion of physiological deduction from chemical 
laws, and place ourselves at the proper point 
of view, namely, that of the organism to be 
nourished, our classification of Food speedily 
falls under two main divisions—Inorganic 
and Organic substances; and, doubtless to 
the reader’s surprise, the Inorganic turns out 
to be the more important of the two, suppos- 
ing always that a question of degree can 
lawfully be entertained where both kinds are 
indispensable. We are not, indeed, accus- 


* Report, p. 844. 
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tomed to consider minerals as food, or water 
as highly nutritious ; but that is because we 
are not accustomed to consider the subject 
" with the needful accuracy, Tell the first 
man you meet that water is on the whole 
more nutritious than roast-beef, and that 
common salt, or bone-ash, is as much an edi- 
ble as the white of egg, and it is probable 
that he will throw anxious glances across the 
streets to assure himself your keeper is at 
hand. Make the same statements to the 
first man of science you meet, and the 
‘chances are, that he will think you very ig- 
norant of organic chemistry, or that you are 
playing with a paradox.* Nevertheless, it is 
demonstrably true, and never would have 
worn the air of a paradox, if men had stead- 
ily conceived the nature of an alimentary 
substance. That is an aliment which nour- 
ishes; whatever we find in the organism, as a 
constant and integral element, either forming 
part of its structure or one of the conditions 
of vital processes, that, and that only, de- 
serves the name of aliment. But we have 
been seduced from this simple conception, 
partly by vain endeavors to ascertain in anal- 
yses of food and excreta what are the truly 
nutritive substances, and partly by miscon- 
ceptions of the processes of Nutrition. 

Of these latter there is one, widely spread, 
which declares, that while Plants are able to. 
nourish themselves directly by inorganic ma- 
terials furnished them in the air, earth, and 
water, Animals are incapable of thus draw- 
ing nourishment from inorganic materials, 
but depend solely on the organic materials 
prepared for them by Plants. The Plants 
feed on minerals, the Herbivora feed on 
Plants, and the Carnivora on the Herbivora. 
The cycle is complete, the symmetry of na- 
ture is perfect. One feels a kind of pity in 
having to disturb so elegant a formula; yet 
the truth must be told, and the truth is, that 
not a single statement so expressed is alto- 
gether correct. Certain it is that Plants can, 
and do, convert inorganic substances into 
the organic, but it is not less certain that this 
power is very limited, all except the simplest 
(perhaps not even these) needing organic 
principles to be yielded by the soil in which 
they grow. This destroys the distinction be- 
tween Plants and Animals, by showing that 


* “ Minerals are not in the least alimentary, al- 
though many animals often eat them mixed with 
or combined with their food.””—T1epEMANN: 
Physiologie, i. 280 
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both, more or less, depend on organic sub, 
stances, It is this inability in Plants to dis. 
pense with organic matter that renders ma. 
nure necessary.* While so much is certain, 
the general assumption is, that Animals are 
altogether incapable of converting any inop 
ganic materials into organic; and are rigor. 
ously dependent on Plants for every organi 
substance met with in their bodies. This ay 
sumption seems to me wholly unwarranted 
by any decisive knowledge yet obtained, 
The main argument on which it rests, namely, 
that unless organic substances be given in the 
food, and in certain proportions, the animal 
perishes of starvation, has no longer any co 
ercive force when we reflect that starvation as 
inevitably follows if inorganic substances be 
withheld.t Organic substances—of a low 
order it is true— have been manufactured by 
the chemist out of inorganic substances: 
and if alcohol and urea are already capable 
of being made in the laboratory, I see no 
reason for supposing that even more com- 
plex substances may not be made in the vital 
organism, the seat of such incessant chemi 
cal transformation.{ Be this as it may, the 
distinction between Animals and Plants falls 
to the ground when we see that Plants do re- 
quire organic substances, and that Animals 
do nourish themselves with inorganic sub- 
stances taken directly from earth, air, and 
water, We hew salt from the quarry to 
cast it in handfuls upon our stews and soups, 
or in pinches on our meat and potatoes, We 
draw water from the spring to drink; and, 
like the plants, we draw gases (oxygen, per 
haps also nitrogen) from the air, to enter 
into those various combinations without 
which no life is possible. It may be unusual 
to call these nutritive principles, .but if unu 
sual it is not unscientific. If “to nourish 
the body ” mean to sustain its force and re 
pair its waste—if food enters into the living 
structure—and if all the integral constituents 
of that structure are derived from food— 
there can be nothing improper in designat- 
ing as nutritious, substances which have an 


* VeRDEIL and RisLet have ascertained that 
all fertile soils contain a soluble organic substance 
resulting from the decomposition of vegetable mat- 
ter.— Comptes Rendus de la Société de Biologie iv. 
111-112. 

t The necessity for organic food will be better 
understood when we come to speak of Digestion, 
and the action of nitrogenous substances as fer- 
ments. , 

{ Lenmann is of the same opinion.—Physiol 
Chemie, iii. 180 ' 
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enormous prepondrance among the integral 
constituents. People who think it paradoxi- 
eal to call water’ Food, will cease their sur- 

ise on learning that water forms two- 
thirds of the living body; and they will per- 
haps cease to marvel at the nutritive value 
here attributed to minerals, on learning that 
when all the water is eliminated, and the 
solids which form the remaining one-third 
are analysed, they are found to contain no 
less than one-third of mineral substances 
which remain as ashes. Nor must the pres- 
ence of these mineral substances be regarded 
as accidental or unimportant. They aré 
constant, constituent, essential. Blood is 
not blood without its salts and iron; bone is 
not bone without its phosphates; muscle is 
not muscle without its salts. 

Let us glancé at one or two of these inor- 
ganic elements ; and, first, at phosphate of 
lime. There is not a-single humor, nor a 
single tissue in the body, which is without a 
certain proportion of this salt. By removing 
it, the integrity of the tissue is destroyed, 
and all characteristic properties are infallibly 
altered as if the organic elements were re- 
moved. If the needful quantity be withheld 
or withdrawn, the bones become weakened, 
as we see in pregnant women, whose frac- 
tured limbs are with difficulty healed (some- 
times not at all), simply because their phos- 
phate of lime has been diminished by the 
demands of the child. A similar effect is 
noticeable in infants during teething, a period 
when the “rickets ” often make their dreaded 
appearance. But still more fatal is the effect 
of withholding this salt from the food, as,we 
learn in the striking experiments of Chossat, 
who withheld it from pigeons, allowing them 
toeat no more than was contained in the 
grain and water on which he fed them: they 
all perished miserably, after attacks of diar- 
thea and softening of the bones.* 

The absolute necessity of a supply of inor- 
ganic materials in Food is further illustrated 
in one of the experiments of Messrs. Lawes 
and Gilbert, who note that 

“the pigs in pen 5, where Indian meal alone 
was given, had become affected with large tu- 


mors breaking out on their necks, their breath- 
ing and swallowing becoming at the same time 


* Von Bibra found that the quantity of phos- 
phate of lime contained in the bones was deter- 
mined by their ratio of work; those of the legs 
and feet containing more than the arms and 
hands, and both these more than the ribs or the 
passive bones, 
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difficult ; we, in order to test the question as to 
whether this arose from the defect of nitrogen 
or from other causes, supplied them with a 
trough of mineral substances : they soon recov- 
ered from their complaint, and eventually 
proved to be among the fattest and: best of the 
entire series of pigs; at least a dealer in pork, 
with a practised eye, purchased, by preference, 
one of these animals from among the whole set 
of carcasses. The mineral mixture supplied to 
them was composed of twenty parts coal-ashes, 
four parts common salt, and one part superphos- 
phate of lime; and for it they seemed to exhibit 
considerable relish.” 


The point is forcibly put by Liebig: 

“In the two preceding letters, there has been 
ascribed to certain constituents of seeds, tubers, 
roots, herbs, fruits, and flesh, the power of sup- 
porting the processes of nutrition and respira- 
tion ; and it will appear as a very striking con- 
tradiction when it is stated, that no one of these 
substances by itself, neither caseine alone, nor 
the substance of muscular fibre, nor the albumen 
of eggs or of the blood, nor the meee ong 
vegetable products, are able to support the plas- 
tic or formative processes ; that neither starch, 
sugar, nor fat, can sustain the a of respi- 
ration. Nay, it may excite still greater aston- 
ishment to add, that these substances, even when 
mixed, no matter in what proportions, are des- 
titute of the property of digestibility without the 
presence of certain other substances; so much 
so, indeed, that if these other conditions be ex- 
cluded, the above named compounds are utterly 
unable to effect the continuance of life and the 
vital phenomena.” ¢ 
He then proceeds to explain that these 
matters are the salts of the blood, and to ex- 
amine, with his usual acuteness when dealing 
with chemical phenomena, the part played by 
the alkalis in the nutritive process. We must 
remark, however, that even here the absence 
of the true anatomical point of view renders 
his teaching incomplete; for he only takes 
into account the part played by the inorganic 
substances as conditions of vital phenomena 
(such as promoting digestibility and nutri- 
tion), entirely overlooking their part as inte- 
gral elements of tissue, on which many of the 
properties of tissues depend. It is from this 
mistaken view, we imagine, that he omits 
water from the list; yet anatomy assures us 
that water is an essential. element of tissue ; 
and its enormous preponderance in quantity 
is the expression of its pre-eminence in nu- 
tritive quality, and explains the paradox of 
water being, longo intervallo, the most nutri- 
tious of all articles. Life, we know, may be 
prolonged for weeks without any organic food 
* Report, p. 389. 

+ Chemical Letters, p. 882. 
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being taken, if water be freely supplied; but 
life will not continue many days if water be 
withheld. If, therefore, the purpose of Food 
be to sustain the organism, that article which 
sustains it longest, and can with least immu- 
nity be withheld, must be the most nutritive 
of all; and water claims pre-eminence over 
beef. 

Water is so abundant around us, and it 
passes in and out of the system with such 
freedom, that we are naturally disposed to 
overlook the fact of its forming a constituent, 
tolerably constant in amount. Many of its 
uses are accurately known. It dissolves 
gases, without which respiration would be 
impossible, and gives the tissues their elas- 
ticity, the humors their fluidity. It is the 
great condition of chemical change. If the 
lungs were formed precisely as they are, with 
the single exception of having no moisture 
on their surfaces, Respiration could not be 
effected ; as we see when the fish is taken out 
of water, and its gills become dry by evapo- 
ration. The cornea of the eye owes its tran- 
sparency to water, and the removal of that 
small quantity would render vision a mere 
perception of a local change in temperature. 
But it is unnecessary to rehearse the mani- 
fold properties of water in the vital organ- 
ism, we have said enough to show its emi- 
nence as Food. 

Common Salt (chloride of sodium) is 
another constant and universal substance 
which claims rank as Food. It forms an es- 
sential part of all the organic fluids and 
solids, except the enamel of the teeth;* a 
statement to which attention is called, be- 
cause Liebig, in an obscure passage,} seems 
to deny that it forms a part of the tissues, 
declaring that in muscle chloride of potas- 
sium is abundant, but no chloride of sodium; 
a mistake, as the analyses of Von Bibra, Bar- 
ral, and others, clearly show. Common salt 
is always found in the blood, in quantities 
which vary within extremely narrow limits, 
forming 0.421 per cent of the entire mass, 
and as much as 75 per cent of the ashes. 
This quantity is wholly independent of the 
surplus in food; for the surplus is either not 
absorbed or is carried away in the excretions 
and perspiration ;{ and this shows it to be 

* Robin and Verdeil.: Traité de Chimie Anato- 


mique, ii. 175; and Lehmann 404: iii. 80. 
ie hemical Letters, p. 405-6. 
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an anatomical constituent, not an accident, 
If too little salt be taken in the food, instinct 
forces every animal to supply the deficiency 
by eating it separately. 

“ The wild buffalo frequents the salt licks of 
North-Western America; the wild animals ip 
the central parts of Southern Africa are a sure 
prey to the hunter who conceals himself beside 
a salt spring ; and our domestic cattle run peace. 
fully to the hand that offers them a taste of this 
luxury. From time immemorial it has been 
known that without salt man would miserably 
perish; and among horrible punishments, en- 
tailing certain death, that of feeding culprits on 
saltless food is said to have prevailed in barbar 
ous times.’’* 


When Cook and Forster landed in Otaheite 
they astonished the natives who saw them 
eating white powder with every morsel of 
meat; and every one remembers Man Fr 
day’s expressive repudiation of salt. But 
the savages who ate no “ white powder,” ate 
fish, and cooked their flesh in sea-water, rich 
in salt. In several parts of Africa men are 
sold for salt; and on the gold coast it is the 
most precious of all commodities. On the 
coast of Sierra Leone a man will sell his 
sister, his wife, or his child for salt, not 
having learned the art of distilling it from 
the sea. 

The properties of salt are manifold. It 
forms one of the essential conditions of vital 
processes. It renders albumen soluble, and 
is necessary for digestion, being decomposed 
in the stomach into hydrochloric acid for the 
gastric process, and soda for the bile. It has 
also a most important property, namely, 
that of regulating the interchange of fluids 
through the walls of the vessels, in accord 
ance with that law of endosmosis, on which 
so maky vital processes depend, but which 
we cannot stop now to explain. So great 
are the services of salt that we may confi- 
dently endorse the statement of Dr. Bence 
Jones, that itis “a substance as essential to 
life as nitrogenous food, or non-nitrogenous 
food and water” + and if so essential, then 
assuredly Food. 

It would lead us too far, and the excursion 
would be unnecessary, to examine separately 
all the inorganic substances taken as Food; 


classification, which places the inorganic be- 
side the organic substances, as one of the two 


* Johnston; Chemistry of Common Life, p 





on the coast, or eating salted meats, have a decided 
increase of salt in their perspiration. 


, p. 400. 
t Bente Jones: On Gravel, Calowlus, and Gow, 
p. 46. 
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great divisions into which the question natu- 
rally falls. If we do not dine off minerals, 
nor find ourselves pleasantly munching a 
lump of chalk as we should munch a lump of 
bread; if, as a general rule, we eat mineral 
substances only in combination with organic 
substances, and not separately, the rule is abso- 
lute which forces us to eat organic substances 
only in combination with inorganic, because 
no pure organic substance can be found. It 
may seem absurd to talk of eating inorganic 
food, because we rarely eat it separately; but 
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in that sense it is absurd to talk of eating 
organic food, because organic substance, free 
from all admixture of the inorganic, has 
never been eaten by any man. 

And here for the present we must pause, 
having spent much effort in elearing the 
ground for some exposition of the positive 
state of our knowledge on the subject, by re- 
moving those encumbrances in the shape of 
hypotheses which do harm to science when, as 
is too frequently the case, they are accepted as 
explanations. 





Lecturers EsTaBiisHED, 1641.—“ Sept. 6 
1641. It was ordered that it shall be lawful for, 
the Parishioners of any parish in the kingdom 
of England, or dominion of Wales, to set up a 
Lecture, and to maintain an orthodox minister 
at their own charge, to preach every Lord’s day 
where there is no preaching, and to preach one 
day in every week where there is no weekly 
lecture. 

“Thus did they set up a spiritual militia of 
these Lecturers, who were to muster their 
troops ; and however it only appeared a religious 
and pious design, yet it must go for one of their 


pie fraudes, politick arts, to gain an estimate of | ’ 


their numbers and the strength of their party. 
These Lecturers were neither parsons, Vicars, 
nor Curates, but like the Order of the Friars 
Predicants among the Papists, who run about 
tickling the people’s ears with stories of legends 
and miracles, in the meantime picking their 
pockets; which were the very faculties of these 
men. For they were all the Parliament’s or 
rather the Presbyterian faction’s creatures; and 
were therefore ready in all places to preach up 
their votes and orders, to extol their actions, 
and applaud their intentions. These were the 
men that debauched the people with principles 
of disloyalty, and taught them to worship Jero- 
boam’s Golden Calves, the pretended Liberty of 
the Subject, and the glorious reformation that 
was coming, which the common people adored 
even the imaginary idea of, like the wild Ephe- 
sians, as if it were a government falling down 
ftom heaven, and as they used to cant it, the Pat- 
tern in the Mount, the new Jerusalem and Mount 
Zion, And in short, the succeeding tragedies of 
murder, rapine, sacrilege and rebellion, were in 
agreat measure the dismal harvest of these 
seeds of fears, jealousies, the lawfulness of re- 
‘isting the King’s authority in assistance of the 
Parliament, their long prayers and disloyal ser- 
mons, their Curse ye eate's, and extorting to 
help the Lord against the mighty ; which with 
such diligence they sowed, and with such un- 
Wearied pains, by preaching, as they said, in 
season, and most certainly out of season, they 
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took care to cultivate and improve. And who- 
ever will take the pains to observe, shall find in 
the thread of this history, that these hirelings 
were so far from laying down their lives for the 
sheep, that they preached many deluded souls 
out of their lives by a flagrant rebellion; and 
were so far from advancing the gospel of peace, 
that they sounded the trumpet for war; and al- 
ways their pulpit harangues to the people were 
the repeated echoes of the votes, orders, remon- 
strances and declarations of Westminster.’’— 
Nalson, vol..2, p. 478. 





Srr BengamMin RuDYARD ON THE SPOILING 
THE MonastERies.— I have often,” says Sir 
Benjamin Rudyard, “ seriously considered with 
myself, what strong concurrent motives and 
causes did meet together in that time when Ab- 
bies and Monasteries were overthrown. Cer- 
tainly God’s hand was the greatest, for he was 
most offended. The profane superstitions, the 
abominable idolatries, the filthy nefandous 
wickedness of their lives, did stink in God’s 
nostrils, did call for vengeance, for reformation. 
A good party of religious men were zealous in- 
struments in that great work ; as likewise many 
covetous ambitioys persons, gaping for fat mor- 
sels, did lustily drive it on. 

- “ But, Mr. Hide, there was a principal Par- 
liamentary motive which did facilitate the rest ; 
for it was propounded in Parliament that the 
accessiv.: of Abbey Lands would so enrich the 
Crown, as the people should never be put to 
pay subsidies again. This was plausible both to 
Court and Country. Besides, with the overplus 
there should be maintained a standing army of 
40,000 men, for a perpetual defence of the king- 
dom. This was safety at home, terror and 
honor abroad. The Parliament would make all 
sure. 

“ God’s part, religion, by his blessing, hath 
been reasonably well preserved; but it hath 
been saved as by fire, for the rest is consumed 
and vanished: the people have paid subsidies 
ever since, and we are now in no very good 
case to pay an army.”—WNalson, vol. 2, p. 299. 
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From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
QUEEN STORK. 

Many curious things happened in the four 
years I passed at old Styles’s (said Master 
Balfour, thoughtfully); but perhaps the rum- 
mest go of all, was that business of the girl 
with the yellow-black eyes! Yes, Miss Houl- 
ton, you'll open your blue ones a good deal 
wider yet. What do you think of a whole 
school—seventy-three fellows—nine day-pu- 
pils, and two G. P. B.’s 

“ What are G. P. B.’s?” 

Gentlemen - Parlor-Boarders. We gave 
them the name just to take down their con- 
ceit. What do you think of all these being 
left to the entire control of a girl of nineteen 
—managed by her single hand? And a pre- 
cious tight one it proved. You just wait. 

Styles, as I told you, was often ill, and 
quite incapable at these times of taking any 
part, however trifling, in the management of 
the school. It was some—what do you call 
it 9—cerebral affection, originally induced by 
over-study at college; and it recurred, at 
intervals, throughout his life. Nothing but 
complete repose availed him during the con- 
tinuance of these attacks, which sometimes 
lasted only for a day or two, when again he 
was as well as ever. This state of things 
was, of course, well known to the fellows’ 
governors and friends; but such was Styles’s 
reputation as a scholar, and maker of scholars, 
that it did no damage to the school, which 
was always chock-full, and chaps waiting to 
get in. 

When Styles was laid up, business was 
hustled on, somehow, in a muddled way, by 
two resident under-masters, a daily French 
one, and Queen Mob. 

Queen Mob was an elderly relation of 
Styles’s, who looked after the house matters, 
counted the linen, did the bills, and a lot of 
other things Styles would not condescend to; 
told tales of the boys, and always sported a 
mob-cap—whence her name. She was a 
stern old lady, with an intense hatred and 
distrust of all schoolboys, dealing with them 
as with a race of young lunatics, every one 
of whose actions and words was a natural 
subject of suspicion, and to be received with 
rebuke and control. She had—apart from 
this weakness—lots of sense, but no grammar 
to speak of; had early in life discarded the h 
as an absurd encumbrance, and always, after 
grace, directed the servant to take off the 
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“kivers.” She had come, originally, on a 
visit for three days, and had, at the time I 
speak of, stopped seventeen years longer. 

Other visitors, for shorter periods, not un- 
frequently appeared at Styles’s. He was, we 
heard, a capital host; and the G, P. B.’s, 
who were sometimes honored with invitations 
to the nine o’clock suppers, came away highly 
pleased with their entertainment. 

Styles always gave his visitors the choice of 
dining in the school or the study, and we 
generally found, especially when they hap- 
pened to be of the more curious sex, that 
they preferred the former, in which case they 
sat at the top of the table, with Styles, Queen ' 
Mob, and the senior master, and had all sorts’ 
of jolly little things, that made our boiled 
mutton, and rice-pudding with a dab of salt 
butter upon it, look rather queer. Our ban- 
quets were of Queen Mob’s invention (any- 
thing was good enough for a schoolboy }), 
and Styles never interposed in any domestic 
details, being to do him justice, utterly in- 
different as to what was provided for himself. 

It’s my belief some of us would have been 
starved in Queen Mob’s time, if it hadn’t been 
for “ Will’s basket.” 

Will was a superannuated servitor of the 
establishment, who was permitted to retain— 
in private life—the privilege of purchasing 
stale cakes and mouldyish fruit-pies at a shop 
in the town, and retailing them in the school, 
at the cost to the buyer of two hundred and 
fifty per cent. and a stomach-ache. 

Now, let me see. I think it was in the third 
or fourth half of my stay at the school, that 
there arrived a very mysterious visitor—a 
lady.. She came, intending to pass a cor 
siderable time ; that we knew, for she brought 
with her a whole lot of boxes, a large ‘case of 
books, a harp, and a Newfoundland dog, 
which faithful and ferocious animal informed 
us, through the medium of his collar, that his 
mistress was Mary Percival. 

“Mary Percival!” Delicious name! She 
must be young and beautiful. We saw her 
clogs. They were about the length of one’s 
middle finger! Out of these articles alone 
we conjured up a glorious ideal. About two- 
and-twenty (boys’ loves are always advanced 
in years), with small, chiselled features, like 
a Grecian goddess, waves of silken hair, and 
so forth. It was a singular circumstance (98 
some one afterwards remarked) that we could 
arrive at no definite understanding with re 
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gard to her eyes. Everybody was positive, 
would have staked his existence, as to what 
they were not. They were neither black, 
blue, hazel, pink, green, nor grey ; not large, 
nor small, nor long, nor round, nor anything 
that imagination could devise. We settled 
every other feature. The eyes beatus. What 
then werethey? Had sheeyes? Of course. 
There were her books, and her harp, to prove 
it. We had to leave the point unsettled. 

Lots were solemnly drawn, in order to 
decide who should be in love with Mary 
Percival, and the two longest happening (as 
Mickey Creagh, who held them, announced) 
to be of the same length, this lucky circum- 
stance became the parent of one of the 
prettiest fights of the half, the result being 
that the unconscious damsel fell to the lot of 
Boss Twigge, the son of a London alderman, 
a big hulking fellow of the upper school, who 
immediately cut the initials “M. P.” inside 
the lid of his desk, and became hopelessly 
enslaved. 

Eagerly was the next dinner-hour antici- 
pated, for not a doubt visited the mind of 
anybody that the mysterious beauty would 


show. We were disappointed. Styles and 
Queen Mob appeared as usual; not so Mary 


Percival. She never did come; and but for 
having noticed the arrival of her luggage, 
and occasionally seeing a minute portion of 
dinner, such as you might offer to a pining 
dicky-bird,.sent carefully up, before anybody 
else was helped, we mightn’t have known 
that she was in the house. 

Soon, however, strange, sometimes contra- 
dictory, rumors crept into circulation, having 
reference alike to the person, character, and 
general habits of the beautiful recluse. No- 
body had actually set eyes upon her. It was 
thought that Queen Mob, and a stolid maid 
from Northumberland, who could speak noth- 
ing but her natural burr, and was forbidden 
to discourse in that, were the only parties ad- 
mitted to her presence. 

The barriers opposed to our curiosity had 
the accustomed effect of quickening the same, 
and already the matter became tinged with 
the delightful hue of romance. Mary Perci- 
val was forthwith promoted to the position of 
an enchanted princess, held in thrall by a 
wicked old fairy (Queen Mob), who was aunt 
to a weak, but well-meaning monarch 
(Styles), who, engaged in occult’ studies, had, 
With inconceivably stupidity for so gifted a 
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man, ‘left the affairs of his house and kingdom 
entirely to the control of the aged and male- 
volent relative in question. Plots were laid 
for the emancipation of the distressed prin- 
cess, and we even went the length of taunt- 
ing Boss Twigge for not attempting some- 
thing on behalf of his lady. Boss, however, 
peremptorily declined. 

This mode of treating the matter, though 
it amused, did not satisfy us; and some of 
the more practical individuals among us re- 
solved to trace out the mystery. Charley 
Lysons, of the lower school—who was rather 
a pet of Queen Mob’s—took courage to 
question that lady on the subject of the 
strange inmate, but encountered such a rebuff 
as effectually stopped any further investiga- 
tions in that quarter. ' 

Better success attended a combined assault 
upon the fidelity of a small kitchen-maid, 
with whom we sometimes exchanged gestures 
of passionate attachment, as she passed to 
and fro across an area commanded by the 
playground. From her we learnt by degrees 
that Mary Percival was a reality, a living crea- 
ture,a woman, a lady—and a youngone. One 
by one, the mysterious attributes with which 
we had invested her were, by Hester Moggs, 
quietly stripped away. Her beauty, however, 
remained. Fact, or fiction, could not injure 
that. Hester Moggs’s utmost eloquence could 
not vulgarise the little perfect mouth, the 
even, glistening teeth, the dimpled chin. 

“But the eyes, Hester—how about the 
eyes?” 

Hester assumed a look of horror, and 
sniffed. 

“ Now, don’t be silly, child”—the speaker 
was twelve, and Hester five-and-twenty— 
“tell us about the eyes—the eyes! Oh, 
Hester, don’t go, darling Hester—here’s a 
ribb——” 

Hang the girl! she was always: hearing 
missis ! 

So, gradually, the secret narrowed itself to 
one feature. About this there could be no 
longer any question— 

There was something odd about Mary 
Percival’s eyes! 

This conclusion arrived at, curiosity rose to 
fever pitch. We put in practice every possi- 
ble means to gratify it, taking infinitely more 
pains than you would believe possible, if you 
have never observed how.a mystery grows by 
discussion into something grand and. marvel- 
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ous. We cultivated the G. P. B.’s, who were, 
or pretended to be, as ignorant as ourselves 
—we made deputations to Styles, asking for 
impossible holidays—we watched the window 
of the mysterious princess, visible from one 
side of the playground, every day for hours, 
relieving guard like sentinels, and reporting 
such faint indications of a living occupancy as 
had been observed during the expiring watch. 
These, to be sure, were meagre enough. 
There were, however, two little rose-trees, in 
pots, placed upon the window-sill. The 
“princess” (as we got to call her) tended 
these herself; and, on more than one occa- 
sion, a hand so small, so white, so graceful, 
as almost to drive the more susceptible of her 
admirers frantic, glistened out from behind 
the window-curtains, plucked a decayed leaf, 
or clipped a flower, and shot back like a 
frightened dove. ° 

At last, after five weeks’ expectation and 
conjecture, our impatience was partially re- 
warded. 

One beautiful evening in tne middle of 
August, it happened that the whole school 
went out for awalk. Even the G. P. B.’s 
honored the procession, walking, however, a 
little aloof—as became them—from the 
jacketed throng, their long-tailed coats and 
high-heeled Bluchers (constructed to look 
like Wellingtons) forming objects of overt 
ridicule and secret envy to those who fol- 
lowed. 

One lucky chap was left at home. Me. I 
had got into a row for pitching into Bartle 
Goldsmidt—an impudent young Hebrew, who 
shot a pellet into my eye in school. The 
smart threw me off my guard, and bang 
went my Gradus at Bartle’s head! Styles 
didn’t much mind fighting at proper times, 
but he objected to it in school hours, as inter- 
fering with study, so we were both caned, 
Bartle was sent to bed, and I was detained 
from the evening walk, and consoled myself 
with the “ Castle of Otranto.” 

There were some tamarisk-bushes at the 
end of the playground, just enough to make 
a comfortable arbor for any fellow who didn’t 
mind crouching on the ground at their roots; 
and under one of these I was lying, reading, 
when the odd thing happened that I’m going 
to tell you. 

I had just got to— 

“¢ Alas! thou mistakest,’ said Matilda, 
sighing ; ‘I am Manfred’s daughter; but no 
dangers await me.’ 
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“« Amazement!’ said Theodore ; ‘but last 
night, I blessed myself for yielding. thee the 
service thy gracious compassion so charitably 
returns me now.’ . 

“¢S§till thou art in an error,’ said the 
princess ; ‘ but this is no time for explanation, 
Fly, virtuous youth.’” 

Suddenly, the distant voice of Styles inter. 
rupted the passionate dialogue. My heart 
stood still. The “ Castle of Otranto” was a 
proscribed work. Silence, however, sur- 
ceeded, and I eagerly resumed : 

“A deep and hollow groan startled the 
princess and Theodore. 

“* Confusion! we are overheard !’ said the 
princess. 

“They listened, but perceiving no further 
noise, they both concluded it the effect of 
pent-up vapors; and the princess carried 
Theodore "—(how, I thought, could he per- 
mit it?)—“to her father’s armoury, where, 
equipping him with a complete suit, he was 
conducted by Matilda to the postern-gate. 

“* Avoid the town,’ said the princess, 

“ Theodore flung himself at her feet, and, 
seizing her lily hand, which with struggles 
she suffered him to kiss, he vowed on 
the earliest opportunity to——get himself 
knighted !” 

I had just reached this amazing climax, 
when again the voice of Sty:es came upon the 
breeze. Carefully putting aside the sprays of 
my tamarisk, I peeped through. What do 
you think I saw ? 

Styles—and Mary Percival ! 

Yes, the beautiful princess, wearied at last 
of her bower, was coolly walking down the 
playground by the master’s side—not leaning 
on his arm, though—no! I saw directly she 
wasn’t of the leaning sort. I hate deserib- 
ing people, especially women, more particu- 
larly pretty women, and I can’t this. I can 
better tell you what she was not. She wasn’t 
tall, that is not above the middle height ; she 
wasn’t a bit like Queen Mob; she had noth- 
ing angular about her; every line was sweep 
ing, rounded, and graceful; she had the 
daintiest little foot, and this she set upon 
the ground with what some of you poet 
chaps would call an “expression.” It said 
just as plainly as you can speak, “Here I 
choose to step, let the whole world oppose 
me.” 

She had splendid dark hair, arranged in 4 
deep band upon her white neck. The face, 
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as far as it could be seen, exceeded our most 
romantic dreams; chin, mouth, and half the 
cheek and nose were visible enough, but 
round the brow she wore a curious broad 
fillet, made like the half-mask worn by harle- 
quins. She wasn’t blindfolded, you under- 
stand. There were large circular holes cut 
for the eyes, and round these were, first a 
aimson, then a yellow, rim, imparting a 
ghastly and horrible expression, such as it is 
impossible to describe. 

She walked with her little head inclined 
forward, and her white hands clasped tight 
together—something in the attitude of the 
adoring saints in a picture. 

Not having seen me go down to the play- 
ground, they no doubt believed it wholly de- 
serted, and came slowly on, turning mechani- 
cally when they reached the tamarisks, instead 
of coming round, yet passing so close that 
the princess’ light dress brushed the sprays: 
Styles was reading to her in a low, earnest 
voice. And what do you think it was? A 
The 


Greek play! It’s as true as I sit here. 
“ Alcestis” of Euripides. 
I was rather forward in Greek, and I knew 


what he was saying. I won’t bother you 

with the Greek, but my crib gives it thus : 

“Here. Surely thy wife Alcestis is not dead ? 
Admet. _There is a twofold tale to tell of her. 


Herc. But do you speak of her as dead or 
living ? 


Admet. She is—and she is not—and I am 

wretched.” 

The princess clasped her hands to her 
masked face, like one in agony, though I im- 
agined she was only bored, for how should she 
know any thing of Euripides ?—and they 
passed out of hearing. 

The mysteries of Otranto were fading into 
nothing. It was, after all, only the ghost of 
aromance. Here was the real thing. Was 
the fillet a disguise? But how strange! 
how incomplete! how likely to attract the 
very notice and inquiry she desired to shun! 
—or was it to conceal some defect too horri- 
ble——Here they approached again. Styles 
had ceased reading, and both moved sadly 
and silently onward, buried in thought. To 
my immense consternation they did not turn 
of as before, but, pursuing the path, came 
round my ambush, and were upon me! 

The princess started and stopped. Styles 
caught me by the collar. I didn’t care. I 


was only in the playground, where I had a 
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right to be; and Styles himself was out of 
bounds, if anybody was. 

The jolly old chap knew that as well as I 
did; so he didn’t box my ears, but his eye 
fell upon the corner of the book I had tried 
to hide under my jacket. He made a spite- 
ful snatch at it, looked at it with an intense 
disgust, far from complimentary to the dis- 
tinguished author, and put it in his pocket. 
Then he seized me by the arm. 

“Now, pledge me your word, sir,” he 
began—— 

But the princess quietly interposed : 

“Tt is wiens, my good friend; let him 
“| go. ” 

Styles obeyed; and wasn’t I off like a 
shot? And wasn’t it jolly that I had had to 
make no promises, and might relate my ad- 
venture the moment the fellows returned ?)— 
which I did. 

As though the princess knew that her re- 
markable appearance would be no longer a 
secret, or else because she was weary of her 
solitary room, or the society of Queen Mob, 
the very next day, and every succeeding one, 
she came down and dined with the school, 
still wearing her hideous mask, and re- 
garded with mingled feelings of awe, suspi- 
cion, and admiration. The idea that such a 
creature was really hiding from justice, met 
with little credence; and the general, and 
certainly the most reasonable, impression 
was, that the hateful black fillet concealed 
some ‘deformity even more repulsive than 
itself. She appeared, however, on all occa- 
sions perfectly at her ease, and used to gaze 
down the long table in a cool, superior way, 
as though taking in the characters of the 
chaps ; sometimes allowing her look to rest 
upon particular individuals long enough to 
make the said parties wince and shuffle un- 
comfortably, as if they were pricked. 

In this silent manner, we felt sure, she 
made the acquaintance of at least four fellows, 
namely, Harry Maitland, Charley Lysons, 
Looby Weeks, and Philip Balfour—(me). 

Harry Maitland was, at that time, senior 
cock, and very nearly at the top of the school. 
The best fellow in it, full of life and frolie,, 
and a great favorite of Styles’s; short silky 
hair, curling naturally, clear brown eyes— 
—it’s jist one of those few faces one can recal 
at any distance of time—poor old Harry ! 

Charley Lysons was @ mischievous little 
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imp of the lower school—up to any thing, | having the pudding first, by which the fine 
and always in a row. edge of appetite was supposed to be consid- 
Looby Weekes—I forget his Christian|erably dulled, and no small amount of ani- 
aame—I don’t think he knew it himself;|mal food preserved to the domestic economy, 
raving been told, on his first appearance at} Who could turn from Norfolk dumplings 
Styles’s, that he would be licked if he ever | with sweet sauce to cold bullock’s heart ? 
called himself anything but “ Looby,” he had| We tried a deputation to Styles. It failed, 
got the habit of it, and even signed his exer-| though headed by Harry Maitland. Styles 
tises “L. Weekes.” He was one of the| would hear of no objections to Queen Mob’s 
iighest boys (and asses) in the school; I| arrangements. He himself fared like his 
«now you won’t believe it, but that fellow | boys, and he dismissed the deputation with a 
was still in Corderius and Whitaker; nothing | half-holiday. 
nspired him or quickened his apprehension ;} Such was our respect for the jolly old fel- 
you might as well have caned the stump of a | low himself, that it is possible we might have 
tree. Styles gave it up, after a few months, | given in, starving, or sickening, over Queen 
and, finding it useless to instruct him, made | Mob’s dietary, till our stomachs got accus- 
him a kind of bridge for others. Looby was | tomed to the worsé than Spartan fare, but for 
thenceforth charged with the duty of bring-| the unlooked-for event upon which my story 
ing up fellows for punishment, and holding | turns. 
them, if necessary, during its infliction. This} One morning the master did not appear, 
was not of frequent occurrence. Styles hated|The senior usher passed in and out of the 
punishment, regarding it as an unseemly in-| room with an unusually anxious face, and, re- 
terruption to the pursuit of the learning he | turning after a longer absence than common, 
delighted in. But when he was provoked, | addressed the school to the effect that Styles 
you didn’t forget it ina hurry! Thus the|had been seized in the night with severe ill- 
rall of “ Mr. Weekes,” echoing through the | ness, which was momentarily increasing, and 
vaulted room, has made many a chap’s heart | that he was now delirious. Feeling the ap- 
give a quicker jump; for no one was ever| proach of the attack, he had with his usual 
guilty of the absurdity of believing that Mr.) presence of mind, prescribed some regula 
Weekes was needed for any purpose of in-| tions for the conduct of the school, earnestly 
struction ! requesting that the boys should not be dis- 
I myself was the last of the four that | missed, and dictating a pressing message to 
seemed to attract the especial notice of the | a neighboring clergyman—a fellow-collegian 
mysterious princess, and that was probably |—begging him to undertake for a few days 
because she had seen me before, or was it|the superintendence. The messenger, how- 
that she had a spite against me for telling of | ever, had just returned, with the intelligence 
her? Atall events,I didn’t feel happy under | that Mr. Ringrose was in Wales, and would. 
her gaze. Happy !—I would positively have | not be back for three days. 
dived under the table to escape it! Iam] I don’t now, much as we liked old Styles, 
sure she saw this, and visited me with those | pretend that some of the idler spirits among 
fearful eyes twice as much as anybody else. | us did not find comfort in the relaxation of 
Just like women, bother them ! discipline that inevitably followed ; still, I do 
About this period of the half there was a| believe every thing would have gone on 
good deal of agitation in the school, originat- | smoothly enough had it not been for those 
ing in another matter, of a less mysterious | confounded hearts! The second day of 
kind—I refer to the dimers. Queen Mob’ Styles’s illness, Mary Percival did not appeat. 
had taken it into her head that bullocks’|The hearts did. This was bad enough, but 
hearts were civilized food—cheap at all events | who can picture the rage and consternation of 
—and as Styles ate any thing that was of-| of the hungry crowd, when, on the following 
fered him, this objectionable dish was served | day, the abominable dish appeared again? 
up twice a week—Tuesdays and Fridays—| It was a direct and positive insult—an actual 
and when cold (as it always was) tasted and | challenge to disaffection and mutiny. Boys 
felt like greasy india-rubber. couldn’t stand it. We didn’t; but on this 
As if this wasn’t enough, Queen Mob es-| occasion, with the exception of a few deep, 
tablished a most oppressive institution, viz., | significant murmurs, there wasno row. The 
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fellows simply pushed away their plates in 
disgust, and refused to eat. 

Though we observed Queen Mob glare 
yound with a malignant smile, we were 
searcely prepared for the determined purpose 
@ her soul. It isn’t pretty to talk Latin before 
ladies, but there’s a well-known proverb that 
means, literally, when the gods take a spite 
against any chap, they begin by cireumfooz- 
ling his comprehensive faculties, and making 
a muff of him. So they did with Queen 
Mob. She had sense enough of her own, 
and can you conceive her guilty of the ab- 
surdity of supposing she could starve us into 
eating any stuff she chose? By Jove! sir, 
the hearts came up the third day, with an in- 
timation that, until they were eaten, no other 
dinner would be served ! 

Then the shell exploded! 

With a shout of execration, the school 
rose, pushed over the forms with a crash, and 
rushed out, the two masters (themselves dis- 
gusted) feebly striving to arrest the rout, and 
insisting upon saying grace! “Grace!” 
Arrived in the playground, consultations were 
held, and plans hastily agreed upon. “No 
food—no lessons!” was the unanimous re- 
solve. The rebellion had in fact begun. 
Yells of defiance resounded on all sides. 
Seditious sentiments appeared in chalky char- 
acters upon the walls, and even the black- 
board, which hung above the master’s chair, 
for the purpose of illustrating problems, &c., 
was made the medium of public opinion. 

“No viscera!” “Hearts be hanged!” 
*No Mob law!” &c. &c., were among the 
expressions heard. One youth, inspired by 
an agency which has made greater poets—an 
empty stomach—improvised the following 
revolutionary stanza, which being sung in 
— to a popular tune, produced a fine ef- 

ts 
“Hard hearts, tough hearts, greasy and cold, 

Roasted cricket-balls nine = 8 old, 

At jolly old Styles’s school ! 

Rancid butter and mouldy cheese, 

That you may have, whenever you please, 

So long as Queen Mob doth rule !— 
Hooray ! ” 

Poor Styles’s illness, even the mysterious 
Princess, were, in the excitement of the mo- 
ment, utterly forgotten. We all did exactly 
ts we liked. As for the masters, they wan- 
dered wildly about, bullying the smaller and 
appealing to the older fellows equally in vain. 


The former process we stopped in a summary 
manner, 
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Our second master was a fellow of the 
name of Hornidge—Gilbert Hornidge. He'd 
been a master’s mate before he was a master, 
and had brought with him into his new 
sphere all the roughness of his former pro- 
fession, without its heartiness. He was a 
confounded bully, and never lost an opportu- 
nity of pitching into one of us juniors. 
Seeing him boxing the ears of a little chap who 
had been executing a war-dance round him, 
but had miscalculated his distance, Harry 
Maitland, accompanied by four of the big- 
gest fellows, walked quietly up to him, and 


‘apologising politely for the odds it was nec- 


essary to bring against a gentleman of such 
proportions, informed him that the next 
overt act of violence on his part would be 
visited with condign punishment. Where- 
upon Mr. Hornidge retired into his private 
den. 

It was aboutitwo o’clock, when the school- 
bell (which might be sounded either from the 
house or the schoolroom) gave out a sudden 
summons. This we thought proper to obey; 
not, however, with the slightest intention of 
resuming study, but rather of bullying the 
bewildered masters in the very seat of author- 
ity. 

This pleasant game had scarcely begun, 
when the door opened, and Mr. Ringrose 
made his appearance. He was a quiet, ami- 
able man, somewhat older than Styles, and 
was personally acquainted with two or three 
of the upper school. To these he addressed 
himself in the tone of quiet surprise that 
sometimes pays better than direct reproof, or 
doubtful threatenings, demanding the reason 
of their selecting the moment of our respected 
master’s illness for so disgraceful a demon- 
stration. 

Shouts of “ No hearts!” 
tian food!” &c. &c., replied. 

Now it happened that worthy Mr. Ring- 
rose, kind and gentle as he was by nature, 
had an immense idea of the rights and powers 
of all constituted authorities, and would have 
risked anything rather than yield to intimida- 
tion, no matter how just the complaint. Ac- 
cording to him, submission must precede 
concession. 

This sentiment he at once avowed, in the 
very teeth of the enraged and hungry boys; 
and then proceeded to inform us that it was 
impossible for him to assume the superintend- 
ence of the school, his presence being urgently 


“ Give us Chris+ 
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required elsewhere; that a fitting substitute 
having been vainly sought, it had been at 
first determined to dismiss the boys to their 
homes; but, in deference to the earnest 
charge of our poor master, and at the press- 
ng solicitation of a lady, now resident in the 
aouse, this resolution had been rescinded. . 
“On appealing,” concluded Mr. Ringrose, 
with a half smile, “to the young lady in 
question how it was possible to carry on the 
school in the absence of a proper classical 
teacher, Miss Percival replied that she-——” 
Roars of laughter, and shouts of “ The 


princess!” ‘The princess!” ‘“ Hooray for: 


the princess!” drowned the remainder of the 
speech. The seniors, however, already an- 
ticipating some fun, rather bestirred them- 
selves to quiet the demonstration, lest, per- 
haps, our too ready enthusiasm should awaken 
in the breast of the worthy Ringrose any 
misgiving as to its sincerity. 

That gentleman—though nota little puzzled 
as to what was meant by the term “ Princess” 
—accepted the shout as a proof of our satis- 
faction, and, observing that he would allow 
us ten minutes to decide whether we were 
prepared to recognise the proposed authority, 
and yield to it that implicit deference without 
which no study could be carried on, quitted 
the room, it being arranged that the sound- 
ing of the school bell should signify our con- 
sent. An eager consultation followed among 
the seniors, uninterrupted by any disorder, 
the smaller chaps feeling that they had no 
alternative but to follow the seniors’ lead, 
and the latter foreseeing no end of fun in the 
plan proposed. 

Within the given period, therefore, the 
resolution was carried, the signal given, and 
Mr. Ringrose re-entered the schoolroom, 
with the slight, graceful figure of our masked 
princess on his arm. He led her to the 
master’s seat, which was in a corner of the 
room, upon a portion of the floor a little 
elevated’ above the rest. It was fronted, 
moreover, with a sort of office-screen, glazed 
and curtained at the top, so that the teacher 
might observe his charge at pleasure, without 
being himself much seen. On the left, against 
the wall, was a small bookcase. Above the 
chair hung the great black board before re- 
ferred to; and at the back of the dais ap- 
peared an ominous-looking fixture, like the 
stump of a tree cut off two feet from the 


ground. This was the block, at which chaps 
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knelt to receive punishment, in view of the 
school. 

Mr. Ringrose then came forward, and re. 
ceived from Harry Maitland, Ambrose Hall, 
Tom Bush, and other seniors, a solemn as 
surance, by which they pledged themselves, 
on behalf of the school generally, to yield 
respectful obedience to the authority of Miss 
Percival, who remained seated the while, 
looking (except as to her baleful eyes) the 
very incarnation of womanly gentleness, 

When Maitland had spoken, and the other 
fellows murmured their assent, she bowed 
slightly —very slightly—and smiled—a 
strange, ironical smile, as was remarked at 
the time by some close observer, and extended 
her beautiful white hand to Mr. Ringrose, as 
though in token that she needed his counte 
nance and support no longer. 

Then Mr. Ringrose quitted the room, and 
we were alone-with our queen. 

For a good minute we gazed at her, and 
she at us, in silence. The strangeness of the 
situation kept us quiet. How it affected her 
I can’t say. To all appearance, she never 
changed a muscle. Suddenly she rose: 

“The school will assemble at three.” 

Low murmurs followed, for it was Wednes 
day, a half-holiday. 

“The school will assemble at three, and at 
the same hour on succeeding Wednesdays 
until further notice, as a penalty for this dis 
order.” ; 

You might have distinctly heard a fy 
caressing his nose during this speech, so conr 
pletely stupified were we at this first exerci 
of power. Before we had recovered, our 
Queen Stork had gkded from the room. 

The playground was a curious scene that 
‘morning. Cricket wasn’t dreamed of. Chaps 
walked gravely about in pairs, or gathered in 
clusters round some detached senior—liste»> 
ing to his maturer views—while, squatting 
under the tamarisks, like Indian chiefs at 8 
palaver, Harry Maitland and his particular 
friends, with knitted brows reviewed the 
course they had so hastily adopted—not with- 
out some little misgiving that, if sticking © 
one’s word was to be the order of the day— 
they had somewhat imperilled the general 
liberties. 

Upon the whole, however, livelier views 
prevailed. Discipline must be relaxed—that 
was inevitable. Lessons will be short and 
easy, for no young lady can have ventured 
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much beyond Ceegar and Cornelius Nepos— 
and it will be, no doubt, a jolly lark to see her 
bogglingat Homer! Our spirits rose rapidly, 
and thus it happened that even before the 
accustomed hour the schoolroom was well 
filled by fellows waiting eagerly the com- 
mencement of the fun. 

Jokes at the expense of the new directress 
went smartly round, and various ingenious 
little plots for rendering her position as awk- 
ward and embarrassing as possible were 
hastily concocted. To these the big fellows 
made but faint opposition, satisfying their 
consciences by refraining from any open share, 
and perhaps seeing no reason for taking upon 
them the “police” of the school, which 
properly belonged to the masters. 

Among other things, it came into the head 
of Charley Lysons, the mischievous, who had 
aturn for the fine arts, to sketch upon the 
black board above the master’s chair a pre- 
Raphaelite cartoon. This design represented 
arustic dame, with nose and chin amicably 
kissing each other, and (to avoid any misap- 
prehension) with a bandage over her eyes. 
She was armed with an immense rod, and 
was engaged in dispensing justice and ortho- 
graphy to a circle of sturdy louts, with coun- 
tenances expressive of intense alarm. 

Upon this happy inspiration the youthful 
artist was yet receiving our congratulations 
when the three o’clock bell rang. 

A few moments elapsed, the door quietly 
opened, and Mary Percival, cool and unem- 
barrassed as though entering a friend’s boud- 
oir, glided in and took her place. Not alone, 
however; Queen Mob immediately followed 
her, carrying a basket piled up with disabled 
socks and handkerchiefs to a height that con- 
vinced us we were destined to enjoy her so- 
ciety for the rest of the afternoon, as duenna 
to the young directress. 

The latter threw a calm and comprehensive 
glance round the apartment, taking in but 
not dwelling upon Charley Lysons’ perform- 
ance, arranged some books on the desk be- 
fore her, and spoke : 

“Mr. Weekes.” 


The voice, sweet, clear, and liquid as a’ 


harp-string, sounded oddly in that rough 
assemblage ; the more so, as the name she 
uttered was, as I have before observed, never 
heard from that chair save in the association 
of impending punishment. 

“Mr. Weekes” arose, shambled up the 
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school, and stationed himself—mechaniecally, 
as it were—in the spot he usually occupied 
when engaged in his official duties—i. ¢., 
close by the block, awaiting, with his hands 
in his trousers-pockets, and his mouth and 
round eyes wide open, the next order. 

“T am informed by Mr. Styles and Mr. 
Ringrose,” said the musical voice of our 
directress, “that this has always hitherto 
been a school of gentlemen. Gentlemen 
may regret but never disavow their deeds. 
The author of this folly” (she tossed her 
little head back as though disdaining to look 
at the board) “will step forward and efface 
it.” 

“Don’t peach, you fellows,” said Charley 
Lysons, putting down his head and speaking 
along the desk. Something made Charley 
regret that he had been the first to offend. 

“Am I understood?” inquired the prin- 
cess, sweetly. 

“Don’t stand it, Charley,” said one chap, 
who was a bit of a sneak. 

“Go, Charley,” suggested another, who 
wasn’t. 

“Blest if I do!” said Charley himself. 

“You go, young Lysons,” said Harry 
Maitland, in a low, fierce tone (he wanted to 
humor the princess a little), “or look out, 
after five.” 

The dark suggestion of something disa- 
greeable when the school rose determined 
Charley. He got up, sulkily, and, mounting 
the platform, tore down the board: then, 
kneeling, proceeded to rub out with his cuffs 
and handkerchief the efforts of his genius; 
indemnifying himself, however, as he did so, 
by a pantomimic gesture, concealed, as he 
not unnaturally imagined, by the board. 

Unlucky Charley! His thumb had not 
fairly quitted his nose before vengeance was 
upon him! With one step, like the glide of 
a panther, the princess was at his side; there 
was the flash of a white hand, and a box on 
the ear such as, with the combination of pain 
and surprise, sent the boy fairly rolling from 
the platform upon the schoolroom floor. 

“For the second insult, not the first,” re- 


‘marked the princess, gently, and resumed 


her seat. 

“Who'd have thought those gimlet-eyes 
of hers could see through a board?” mut- 
tered Charley. 

Business now proceeded with tolerable 
tranquillity for some half-hour or so, during 
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which many curious glances were directed 
towards our mysterious mistress, who was 
dimly seen through the glazed screen im- 
mersed in thought or study. 

“She’s getting up the Latin,” suggested 
somebody. 

“ Corderius,” said the musical voice, as 
though in answer. 

(The Corderius class was usually taken by 
one of the under-masters.) 

“T thought so; she'll take the easy ones,” 
said Charley Lysons, spitefully. 

Up went the class, and formed its usual 
half-circle round the chair, the leader politely 
presenting his book to the lady, who flung it 
carelessly on the desk. She heard the les- 
son, with the same cool, quiet air; detecting, 
however, the slightest inaccuracy, and cor- 
recting it with a sort of hasty, careless dis- 
dain, not easy to describe, often accompanied 
by that peculiar smile we had already no- 
ticed. It was a smile that did not cheer, but 
chill; I suppose it was like that of Henry 
the Cruel, as the books tell us, whose “ sweet 
friend” meant, literally, “go and be hanged!” } . 
We learned to dread it even more afterwards, 
as we knew her better. 

The lesson drew to an end, and but three 
or four lines remained; these, according to 
custom, should have fallen to the lot of the 
last boy in the class Something induced the 
mistress to transfer them to the boy immedi- 
ately above him, who had executed his own 
portion with remarkable glibness and accu- 
racy. Nevertheless, he was the greatest 
blockhead in the school. Learn he wouldn’t 
or couldn’t, but it was his habit to get up at 
least a minute portion of every lesson, and 
by carefully calculating where his turn would 
come, usually managed to cut in, and make a 
very respectable display, being in reality to- 
tally ignorant of about eleven twelfths of 
what he had to study. 

Of course, in the present case, poor Brome 
Debary was at once floored. Queen Stork, 
with ominous patience (and her terrible 
smile), put him through the entire lesson, 
word by word. Not one could he manage! 
Then she gave him his own portion. Here 
Brome’s tongue was loosed, and he gabbled 
over it with an alacrity which, alas! only 
helped to convict him of the fraud. It was 
evident, however, that Queen Stork had long 
since detected it, and the interest that now 
began to attach to the scene induced a pro- 
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found silence. Would she venture to punish 
him—and how? 

Curiosity was quickly satisfied. She dig 
missed the class. 

“ Remain, sir,” she added to Brome. 

She then turned to her desk, and, taking 
something from it, handed to Looby Weekes, 
who still retained his position, a stick, or 
whip, of three fibres closely plaited together, 
altogether not thicker than an ordinary cane, 
perfectly black, and looking fearfully hard 
and pliant. It had a leathern handle, like a 
coach-whip, which offered a beautiful grip, 
Poor Brome had visited that block too often 
to miss his way, or, indeed, to feel greatly 
dismayed at what was impending ; so, yield- 
ing to destiny and Queen Stork, he knelt 
patiently down, and received on his hard. 
ened shoulders six sharp strokes. But he 
had, miscalculated the amount of pain. No 
cane ever cut like that! Two strokes he 
endured with . wm but fortitude. At the 
third— 

“ It’s not fain? bellowed Brome. ; 

The fifth elicited a terrific howl, and the 
last dismissed the luckless Brome from the 
block, if not a better at least a wiser boy, for 
he never tried that artifice again. 

“For idleness and deception,” said the 
princess, in her sweetest tone, as Brome, 
writhing with rage and pain, staggered away. 

At al this, Queen Mob had looked on 
with undisguised delight, never interfering in 
the remotest manner, and resuming her dam- 
ing with a chuckle and a goggle of approval 

Although by this time it was abundantly 
clear that we, the juniors, had caught a Tar 
tar, the real trial was still to come. Gradu 
ally it approached. 

“Virgil,” said the directress. 

A class of fifteen fellows, about the age of 
twelve or thirteen, now stood up, prepared 
to construe the poet in question; the head 
boy, as usual, offering his book. As before, 
the lady declined this aid, and, with consum- 
mate coolness, nodded to the class to pro 
ceed, appearing, to our extreme astonish 
ment, as well “up” in the most difficult 
passages of the Eneid as in the dissyllabic 
fragments of Corderius! Not an error 
escaped her, and the occasional substitution 
of some searching phrase for the conventional 
renderings to which schoolboys are addicted, 
showed her completely mistress of the subject 

The lesson was passing off very smoothly, 
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each boy taking up the author where the 
last left off, at the pleasure of the teacher, 
when, about the middle of the class, Fred 
Prowett, who was construing, came to a sud- 
den stand. 

« Well, sir?” said the princess, interroga- 
tively. 

“Please ’m, that’s all.” 

“All! Inthe middle of asentence? What 
is your lesson P ” 

“Fifty lines, ’m, and on to the next full 
stop.” 

“ Proceed, then.” 

“Please ’m, full stop.” 

« Virgil, sir, is believed to have understood 
his own language. Give me your book.” 

She took it, examined, and returned it, 
took the next, and the next,. and so on 
through the whole class. As she was about 
to give back the last, an idea seemed to strike 
her; she held up the leaf between her eyes 
and the light; the terrible smile gathered on 
her lip. The trick was discovered ! 

You must know that an ingenious chap of 
our class had found out that by dipping the 
point of a pin in ink and striking it into the 
page, a mark was produced almost exactly 
resembling a printed period. If, therefore, 
at the end of the allotted fifty lines, the 
want of a full stop added materially to the 
length of the lesson, we sometimes took the 
liberty of introducing one. Oddly enough, 
though the eccentricities of Virgil’s punctua- 
tion had nota little puzzled the worthy Styles, 
it had never occurred to him that there was 
any trick. In the present case, however, less 
care than usual having been observed, so in- 
human a divorce had been brought about 
between a verb and the substantive it gov- 
erned, that a less penetrating eye than Queen 
Stork’s must have detected the fraud. 

She laid down the book and paused, re- 
garding us contemptuously. Her eye glanced 
from us to Looby Weekes, who still stood, 
grasping the black cane, aghast at the idea 
of having perhaps to flog fifteen boys! But 
it was a different decree : 

“The lesson will henceforth be one hun- 
dred lines,” said the princess, calmly. “ You 
may go, gentlemen!” 

We slunk away, some of us a leetle 
ashamed, and began to compare notes. 
Opinions were a good deal divided. The 
junior boys certainly regretted the change. 
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Brome Debary shrugged his stil] smarting 
shoulders, and grumbled mutiny. 

Charley Lysons suggested plans of insidi- 
ous revenge. 

Some older chaps hinted at the pledge we 
had given. 

“Give her rope,” said Harry Maitland, 
darkly. And— 

“Greek play,” said the musical voice, as 
calmly as though it had called for Goody 
Two-Shoes in the original. 

Disdainful smiles were exchanged among 
the members of this, the first class, as they 
rose, in a rather dignified manner, and strolled 
up to the platform. 

“ Now for a lark!” whispered a junior 
next me. 

This time Queen Stork accepted the book 
tendered by the leader; but nevertheless 
held it in her hand with a provoking care- 
lessness that did not promise well for any 
especial fun. 

It happened, moreover, to be the same 
play I had heard Styles reading to her—viz., 
the “ Alcestis ” of Euripides. 

In the course of the lesson occurred the 
Queen’s dying speech : 

"Ade, kat pao¢ Guépac 

Ovpariat re dena, &e., &e. 
Admetus rejoins : 

‘Opa oe kaye, &e. 

“ Stop,” said the princess. “What is the 
nominative to opa?”’ 

“ Ovpaviat,” replied Maitland, carelessly. 

“ Because,” said the princess, “ it happens 
to lie conveniently near. An excellent rea- 
son. Common sense, however, puts in a claim 
on behalf of Hive, the substantive first men- 
tioned by Alcestis. Go on.” 

With one or two such hints the lesson 
proceeded to a satisfactory conclusion, the 
princess showing herself to be on the best 
possible terms with Euripides, and (though 
with scarcely a glance at the book) not per- 
mitting the slightest deviation from his text, 
except when, in one instance, she herself 
altered a disputed reading. 

Five o’clock struck, and, without word or 
sign, Queen Stork glided from the room as 
quietly as she came. Queen Mob, on her 
part, gathered up her work, grinned horribly 
at the school, as much as to say, “How do 
you like it now 2?” and followed. 

Some of us, I’ve no doubt, looked foolish 
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enough. The seniors were divided. The 
princess’s talents commanded their respect 
and admiration, and there was, besides, the 
novelty of the situation to excite their inter- 
est. Some, however, and among them, Harry 
Maitland, were considerably mortified by the 
bearing she assumed. They had expected 
that, since it was evident the masters pos- 
sessed little influence, she would have estab- 
lished a friendly understanding with the older 
buys, and relied upon their authority and ex- 
ample fur the preservation of order; whereas 
she appeared determined to make not the 
slightest distinetion! Now the question was, 
was this to be Lorne ? 

After much discussion, it was decided to 
try the event of another day. 

“Give her every chance,” said Harry, in- 
dulgently. 

School, on the morrow, proceeded quietly 
enough ; but at dinner-time, a new test had 
to be endured. Up came,.as usual, the 
abominable hearts; this time, however, hot 
and nicely dressed, with stuffing, and an al- 
luring gravy. The princess sat on the right 


of Queen Mob; was, of course, helped first, 
and seemed to swallow her portion with con- 


siderable relish. So did the G. P. B.'s. 
Ashamed to refuse, we followed the example 
of our betters, and were in some sort re- 
warded by the appearance of two magnifi- 
cent plum-puddings, such as had never, in the 
memory of the oldest boy, graced those boards. 

All this increased the good humor of the 
general body: and not only for that, but the 
succeeding day, business was allowed to pro- 
ceed without disorder. 

On te fourth morning, however, the im- 
patience of some of the older fellows under 
Queen Stork’s lofty bearing and exacting 
rule began by degrees to evince itself. Mait- 
land openly declared he would stand it no 
longer—threw off the mask of obedience, 
and assumed an entirely new demeanor. He 
strolled into school ten minutes after time. 
He conversed aloud. He flung a book 
across the room to Boss Twigge, and com- 
mitted other indiscretions too numerous to 
montion. Sometimes these demonstrations 
evoked corresponding ones from other se- 
niors, always a titter from the juniors. Now 
and then a fellow of gentler mood would put 
in: ' 

“ Quiet, Harry. Don’t, old boy. Bother! 
I’s a shame.” 
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But this style of opposition only irritated 
Maitland more. He could not bring himself 
to believe that the school generally were such 
spoons as to yield placid obedience to a girl 
of twenty—though she did know something 
of Greek. 

Strange was it that Queen Stork never 
took open notice of the growing disaffection, 
though only the previous day she had deliy. 
ered over a chap to the tender attentions of 
her gentleman usher of the black rod for a 
mere act of carelessness—dropping an ink. 
stand. That she observed what passed, no- 
hody could doubt; for we saw her strange, 
terrible eyes steadily fixed upon Maitland— 
never upon any other offender—as though 
she at once recognised in him the core of 
the rebellion. We knew that Harry’s shots 
were telling. She called up a junior class, 
and, after looking at them for more than a 
minute with an air of the most profound de 
pression, dismissed them unheard, and re 
sumed her former attitude, gazing, as though 
fascinated, at the destroyer of her peace, and 
of the power she had so nearly established. 

Some fellows—Hall and Lindsay among 
them—were rather touched by the strange 
princess’s evident distress, and begged Harry 
to desist. But he angrily bade them mind 
their own business; and the day concluded 
in a very uncomfortable manner—no lessons 
heard, and the princess retiring, on Queen 
Mob’s arm, her head stooped, and she her 
self with all the appearance of a person sub 
fering both mental and physical pain. 

Sunday intervened ; and, on Monday, the 
struggle, if it might be called so, recom- 
menced, Maitland, backed by one or two 
other malcontents, especially Boss Twigge, 
his great admirer, renewed his annoyances— 
the declared object being to compel the 
princess to what they termed a “ capitula- 
tion.” 

“Let her,” said Harry, “ make friends of 
us, or see if we don’t lead her a dance!” 

“ She’s ill,” said good-natured Ambo Hall. 
“Look, she’s leaning her face on her hands.” 

“ Sulking, sir,” rejoined Harry. “A little 
more, and we'll bring her regularly to. Hi, 
you Pounsett, lend us that.” 

He snatched a small pop-gun from the 
boy’s hand, and took aim at the princess's 
screen. I don’t think he intended at first to 
shoot, but excited by the laugh around him, 
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he did. The pellet struck the glazed por- 
tion directly in front of the princess’s face. 

She started to her feet, her eyes literally 
flashing through the mask, and the terrible 
smile plainly visible. 

“JT thank you,” she said. “A direct in- 
sult is all I needed. Mr. Weekes.” 

Looby shuffled up to his post. She threw 
him the whip. 

“ Henry Maitland.” 

Harry laughed scornfully. 

“Flog me!” he exclaimed, and looked 
round the school as though for support. 
But,to his astonishment, the popular voice 
was mute. 

Boss Twigge did indeed mutter his persua- 
sion that if a senior cock were punished the 
lord mayor himself might be the next victim. 

With this exception, an almost profound 
silence succeeded. 


“] waste no words upon you,” said the 


princess. “ Kither submit to your punish- 
ment, less degrading than the cowardice that 
has provoked it, or rid my benefactor’s house 
of your evil presence. Choose!” 
She moved to the door, and threw it open. 
Maitland’s eye once more glanced over the 


expectant crowd. He had gone just a step 
too far—that one step which has ruined so 
many clever conceptions. There was a little- 
ness in the insult he had offered, that awoke 
the better feelings of the boys. Opinion was 
against him. Nota voice, not a look encour- 


aged him. But—the humiliation! His 
heart swelled—he moved towards the door. 

What sound is that at the lower desks ? 
A murmur—a hiss—increasing with every 
step he takes. Z'hey deem him coward, too 
the boys—the little boys! Harry stopped 
short, and threw up his head. The hiss 
stopped, then a low example of applause 
from the upper school was re-echoed heartily 
below. In that second, Harry’s resolution 
was taken. 

He walked calmly up to the platform, and 
knelt. The princess closed the door. 

Poor Harry could not refrain from bestow- 
ing a warning glance on Looby, which said 
distinctly : 

“Strike gingerly, old fellow, or look out 
for your own skin! ” 

This, and the unexampled duty of whop- 
ping a senior cock, had their natural effect 
upon Looby, who consequently delivere? the 
first stroke with a tenderness approaching 
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the ludicrous. But the princess was not to 
be trifled with. With her graceful panther 
step she was at his side, caught the whip 
from his hand, and, with a force in which all 
the resentment of her proud nature seemed 
concentred, administered one of those short, 
sharp cuts that hurt worse than a sweeping 
stroke. 

We saw the blood rush to Harry’s fore- 
head; but, though the whip must have cut 
like a knife, he gave no other sign of pain, 
and even bent forward, as though courting 
a repetition from the menacing white ha xd, 
already lifted for the purpose. She changed 
her mind, however, flung the rod disdainfuliy 
back to Looby, and signed to him to continue 
the punishment. 

Harry took it like a hero, prolonged as it 
was, until another sign from the victorious 
princess bade the executioner desist. Then, 
with a dignity scarcely less than her own, he 
rose and retired to his place. 

After twelve o'clock, just as we were as- 
sembling in the playground, a message sum- 
moned Harry to the study. He went. 
Queen Stork was there, alone. She was 
pacing the room in her favorite attitude, with 
her hands clasped, and her head bent down. 

“T sent for you, sir,” she began catmly, “ to 
—to——” (Here her voice faltered, and 
she broke into a sudden passion that made 
Harry start.) “Boy, or man, whichever you 
pretend to be, what had I done to you, that 
you should have forced me to this? What 
was your hostility? If you knew nothing of 
the deep debt of gratitude I owe my gener- 
ous friend, some portion of which I sought to 
repay by taking upon me this unfitting charge, 
at least you might have honored the apparent 
motive, and recognised, in my dismissal of all 
other support, an appeal to your forbearance 
few English natures, of any age, would have 
resisted.” 

Harry made an involuntary step forward. 

“ Be silent, sir,” she continued. “Never 
presume to address me but in your class—a 
need I cannot escape. But go, rather. Oh! 
do as I proposed to you. Leaveus. Let me 
work out my task in'peace. It is to restore 
the school to my protector’s hand better than 
I found it. The power, the gift, the oppor- 
tunity—all are mine. Nothing but your 
childish malice could have obstructed me, 
and your own act has made that harmless. 
Yet go, if you desire it; if not, I thank you 


‘\ 
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for your open enmity. Ican deal with stich 
opponents. I sent for you to say so, and to 
add one word—Beware ! ” 

She made one step towards him, and the 
strange meaning in her eyes almost made 
Harry recoil. 

The boy came back from that interview 
looking as though he had seen a ghost. We 
did not for a long time afterwards learn what 
had passed. Harry was mysterious. We 
did, however, find out that an utter change 
had taken place in the feelings of our school- 
fellow, and that all rebellion, on his part, was 
at an end. 

Queen Stork’s power was now completely 
established. The school submitted at discre- 
tion. Often and often since I have wondered 
at the completeness of our subjection. Posi- 
tively, we were more like the slaves of some 
Eastern despot than pupils at an English 
school. There was, to be sure, an odd sort 


of pleasure in submitting to the rule of the 
heroine of so many romantic dreams. Then 
there was a self-complacent feeling that we 
were yielding rather to a principle than to 
outward compulsion. Perhaps, too, one cause 
of the princess’s extraordinary influence lay 


in the utter absence of the slightest familiar- 
ity of intercourse; not a word of givility, far 
less of praise or approval, ever passed her 
lips. . Rewards were out of the question. 
Those who, did well were simply not pun- 
ished. On the other hand, in correction, she 
was sternness itself. She rarely, indeed, re- 
sorted to the rod—never again in the case of 
a senior. It had become a fashion to obey 
her least command, and she would have been 
at a loss for any serious provocation. But 
impositions, confinement to school, bread-and- 
water diet, badges of disgrace, were dis- 
pensed with a merciless hand. 

In addition, she doubled all the regular 
tasks, and managed, in various ways, so to 
stimulate the energies of the school, that I 
am sure, in the five weeks of her iron rule, 
our education was advanced by at least as 
many months. I’m bound to admit that, 
while she furnished our heads, she did not 
neglect our stomachs. A remarkable change 
came over the housekeeping department, 
such as could not possibly be owing to Queen 
Mob. The dinners were beautifully cooked, 
plentiful and excellent, hearts being alto- 
gether omitted. Coffee and chocolate were 
provided for those who preferred them. 
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Even “ Will’s basket” underwent an enforved 
improvement, and that most fraudulent pur. 
veyor found himself, to his extreme disgust, 
compelled to provide new and wholesome 
cakes, at a reduced profit of only fifty per 
cent. 

I must go back a little. 

Though the princess had, one might im 
agine, enjoyed a sufficient revenge, it was 
evident she could not forgive Harry Maitland. 
Not in the least was she mollified by his sub- 
sequent submission. In vain the poor fellow 
labored to regain her good opinion. Pe. 
fectly just in everything else, with him she 
seemed to go out of her way to seek causes 
of irritation. Sometimes she would treat him 
with contemptuous neglect, passing him over 
in the class as though he were invisible ; at 
other times my lady would pounce upon him 
with a difficult passage—nay, with the entin 
lesson, and woe to him if he made a single 
error ! 

Once she compelled him to repeat three 
times over a particular passage, on the pre 
tence that he did not read distinctly ; and 
for a slight impatience in his tone on the 
third attempt to please her, gave him a thor 
sand lines of Homer to write out and leam 
by heart! It cost him five days’ eonfinement, 
and was exacted to the last letter ! 

But the most trying thing of all was this 
There was a chap in one of the junior classes 
who happened to be a favorite of Harry's 
He was a clever boy, but had a singular de 
fect of memory, arising from nervous sense 
bility. which caused him frequently to break 
down in glass, though a moment before com 
pletely master of the lesson. He went up 
one morning, a little beaten by the double 
task, and as he passed his friend Harry, who 
sat within speaking distance of the platform, 
cast an appealing look at him, which Hany 
could not fail to understand. Whether the 
princess’s eagle eye discerned it also, I can’t 
say; at all events, she, on the instant, singled 
out poor little Freddy as her victim, and with 
the first sharp question knocked all that re 
mained of the lesson outof his head. Freddy 
fidgeted, colored, began to cry—when Harty 
ventured a slight prompt. Carefully as it 
was managed, the princess’s ear caught the 
sound. She boding smile appeared. Pret 
ently the class was dismissed, Freddy ordered 
to remain, and “Mr. Weekes” summoned 
to a conference. 
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Poor Freddy, who had never been pun- 
ished before, and had an especial dread of 
pain, displayed such an agony of terror that 
Maitland determined to intercede. He re- 
spectfully approached the princess, and, with 
manly deference, apologised for the interfer- 

ence, pointing out that the fault was his, and 
offering to submit to any fitting penalty in 
place of the frightened Freddy. 

The princess smiled haughtily, but gave no 
other answer, and poor Fred’s shoulders had 
to bear their own burden, and, perhaps, 
thanks to Harry, a little more! 

Now I dare say you wonder why, in the 
name of goodness, Harry bore all this so 
patiently. 

It’s not odd at all. 
Now don’t laugh. 
love! 

Upon my word.of honor it’s true. It was 
written, I suppose, in the book of his destiny 
that he should be spooney on the princess. 
For, without any kicking or splashing on 
Harry’s part, that lady had quietly popped 
him into her net. He was gone, helpless, 
We couldn’t 

It was no 
joke to Harry, and he cut up so fierce, that 
we were obliged to contemplate the rise and 
progress of his curious attachment in silent 
surprise. He was, we could perceive, not a 
little disgusted and annoyed with himself, 
and, I dare say, could not help feeling that 
there was something-absurd in the grim satis- 
faction with which he found himself yielding 
to the caprices of his young’ tyrant. I be- 
lieve that he was rather disappointed than 
otherwise that she never flogged him again ; 
but she had better instruments of torture than 
the black rod, and reserved the operation of 
the latter chiefly for the benefit of Brome 
Debary and Charley Lysons, in whose breasts 
certainly no sentiment found room save those 
of intense hatred and burning vengeance. 

One morning, a rumor prevailed that 
Styles’s illness had taken one of its sudden 
turns ; that he was, in fact, convalescent, and 
anxious to resume the duties of direction. 
It was perfectly true. Moreover, his medi- 
cal advisers having recommended compliance 
with his wishes, it was announced that on the 
Tuesday following he would resume his place 
in school; the preceding day, Monday, being 
given up to a school fete, to be held in some 
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Here’s the secret. 
Harry Maitland was in 


fettered—a captive and a slave. 
chaff him much on the subject. 
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woodlands in the vicinity, in anes of his re- 
covery. 

To say that we were not glad of the ap- 
proaching change would be hardly true. J 
was, for one, for I was an idle young scamp, 
and, as such, had no chance with the princess. 
Nevertheless, we had shaken into the new 
harness, and had, upon the whole, jogged on 
comfortably enough. 

Poor Harry, however, was heart-sick at 
the idea of being delivered from his task- 
mistress. Unforgiven, too! After all his 
sufferings, and patience, and endeavors to 
conciliate, would she withdraw from the 
superintendence without one word, one look, 
to show that she was conscious of his repent- 
ance? It seemed too cruel. It was too 
true. 

The last day of Queen Stork’s authority 
arrived. During the concluding hours of 
business, she, for the first time, relaxed her 
haughty bearing. She complimented several 
boys, on their improvement and diligence, 
making the silly chaps color with pleasure. 
She shook hands with the leaders of the 
several classes—(Harry was second in ‘his, 
and it went to his soul to see the little white 
hand conceal itself within the brown, cricket- 
hardened fist of old Bill Stumps); she actu- 
ally thanked one big fellow, whom she had 
rather bullied, for the good feeling which had 
prompted his submission to her “needful 
severity ;” she called up Brome Debary 
(whom she had flogged by the hand of 
Looby thirteen times), and, presenting him 
with a beautiful book, and a kind exhortation 
to peruse the same, sent him away in a pas- 
sion of forgiving tears. To Looby Weekes 
she presented the black rod itself, not with- 
out a gentle intimation that, had he made its 
acquaintance earlier in his career, it was pos- 
sible he might not still have been engaged i in 
mortal strife with Corderius. 

That remarkable relic remains still among 
the archives of the school, and a very pretty 
instrument it is. That J can tell you! 

Five o'clock struck. 

Jump! went Harry’s heart, as if he had 
not expected it. What,not one word? Un- 
just to the last. 

The princess rose, and locked her desk. 
The school rose also, and remained respect- 
fully standing. Harry Maitland was so 
placed that she must approach him closely 
in order to leave the room. She bowed to ~ 
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the masters, then to the boys, her eyes swept 
over Harry’s speaking face, but there was 
no’answer—none. The door opened—closed 
—she was gone! 

Queen Stork had fulfilled her mission. 
She took the school in idleness, confusion, 
rebellion. She restored it in the most com- 
plete and healthy order, improved in manner, 
in feeling, in study. She took with her the 
unfeigned respect of seventy-three boys, and 
the heart of one. 

The fete came off, as proposed. A glori- 
ous day, warm, with a soft, fresh breeze, that 
gives animation to everything, and calls out 
the light and color from Nature’s cheeks and 
eyes. (That’s not my ‘dea; it’s from a fel- 
low’s theme, who had rather a flowery style.) 
The fun began with a splendid cricket-match, 
in which a neighboring school were our an- 
tagonists, and got a jolly licking; Styles, 
who was always greatly interested in our suc- 
cesses, giving £5 among the winners. Then 
we had football, hare and hounds, and lots of 
other games, for which the playground at 
home was too confined. 

At three o’clock we sat down on the grass, 
under some splendid sycamores, to a regular 
feast, and such a revel you never saw. 
Styles, though still weak, was in high spirits, 
and did his best to make everybody comforta- 
ble. 

So did the princess. 

She still wore her mask, of course, but she 
‘had also a round hat with a fall of black lace 
that lessened the ugliness. Still, she looked 
strange enough; and the boys of the other 
school could not make her out at all, especi- 
ally as we mystified them to the utmost. 
But, on this happy day, Queen Stork’s grace 
and kindness, not to mention her beauty— 
—for, whatever was the matter with her 
eyes, we knew well enough by this time that 
all the rest was beautiful—won everybody’s 
heart. 

And poor Harry! I forgot him ; so, indeed, 
did many of us, for he disappeared early in 
the day. Once he threw himself into the 
path of his inexorable mistress, and she 
turned proudly away. Deeply wounded, the 
poor boy hurried from the scene of festivity, 
plunged into the thickest part of the wood- 
land, and, after rambling about alone for 
some time, threw himself on the ground at 
the foot of an old oak. Here he lay, as he 
afterwards told us, listening to the just-dis- 
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tinguishable shouts of the merry-makers, It 
was now about four o’clock, the feast must be 
over, and they are no doubt drinking healths 
—Styles’s, the princess’s, even Queen Mob’s, 
He lay there alone, as much forgotten as 
though he had never breathed. One only 
gleam of comfort visited his soul. Seeing 
how she hated him, she would rejoice in his 
absence (if, indeed, she noticed it), and might, 
he thought, give him credit for purposely re- 
moving an unwelcome object from her sight, 
But it was a mingled feeling; and, as it 
passed through his mind, caused his heart to 
swell, and certain unmanly drops to make 
the bcughs he gazed on grow suddenly indi 
tinct. I asked you not to laugh at him 
However he came by it, 1t was _his first great 
grief, his first great love; and I dare say he 
was, for the time, as unhappy as any of that 
disconsolate lot—the rejected lovers. 

It’s a very uncomfortable feeling that, of 
thinking everything in nature jollier than 
oneself, ‘It doesn’t seem fair, you see, that 
the very ants—(Harry might have crushed a 
score or so of them with a turn of his foot) 
—should be so happy and busy, nor did it 
seem altogether the thing, that a little flower 
close beside him should be turning a confi- 
dent blue eye upward, as though it had never 
known an uncomfortable moment, while im- 
mortal man lay tossing, writhing, weeping, in 
helpless sorrow! (These observations, you 
must understand, are Harry’s own—when he 
afterwards told us all about it.) 

Harry thought he never could be happy 
again, and that he would rather die at once. 
But he was only fifteen, and even that effectual 
remedy seemed rather a shame. Then came 
into his mind, with a new pang, two lines of 
Homer, which occurred in his last imposition, 
where discontented Thesis is pitching into 
the Thunderer about her son : 


“‘ So short a space the light of heav’n to view— 
So short a space—and filled with sorrow too.’ 


He almost felt it prophetic. 

Exactly at this moment a sound, scarcely 
louder than a dropping leaf, caused him to 
look round. He leaped to his feet. 

The princess ! 

“What are you doing here, away from 
your companions ?” she asked him, coldly. 

“Nothing, as you see, Miss Percival,” said 
Harry with a dismal effort at a smile. 

“They have nearly finished their repast. 
Why did you not join them ?” 
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«T was not hungry.” 

“Give me the true reason.” 

«J will,” said Harry coloring. “I left, 
Miss Percival, that—that there might be 
nothing to offend your sight, on a day which 
owes so much of its happiness to you.” 

“On the contrary you seem resolved to 
displease me, to the last. How should the 
absence of one of my—of Mr. Styles’s best 
scholars, gratify me?” 

“Your manner assured me of it,” said 
Harry. 

“ You might have had patience.” 

“ Patience! Oh!” sighed poor Harry and 
stopped. 

The princess smiled involuntarily. Harry’s 
heart revived and expanded like a frozen but- 
terfly. , 

“Oh, Miss Percival,” he began. 

“What’s the matter ?” 

“ You have forgiven me ? ” 

“T have, long since ; but I had reasons for 
concealing it. To-day I meant to have told 
you; and to have thanked you, publicly, for 
the advantage derived from your good exam- 
ple. It is now your turn to pardon, if I 
have used too great severity. Do so, and 
forget both it and me. I leave this house to- 
morrow, and in this world we shall never meet 
again.” 

“Oh, do not say so!” cried Harry, in an 
agony. “Do not forgive me, Miss Percival, 
and make me happy with your generous 
praise, only to condemn me to a worse pun- 
ishment than ever ? ” 

“Singular boy! What do you mean?” 

“T scarcely know, myself,” said Harry 
rather wildly. “Perhaps lam mad. AmI? 
Oh, then, pardon my disordered words and 
believe that I would rather die than offend 
you. Miss Percival, you think that these 
five weeks have been a time of penance to me. 
They have been the most blessed of my life! 
I did, indeed, my utmost to avert your dis- 
pleasure; but, when I could not, then the 
penalties with which you visited my unwilling 
offences were pleasant to me, since they were 
assigned by you; and now you leave us, sud- 
denly—oh, how suddenly! And there is no 
longer peace, or hope, or happiness in the 
world! Oh, that I were that flower you are 
crushing with your foot. One moment, then, 
and I should never more be conscious of your 
absence, nor your scorn ! ” 

Harry had sunk upon his knees at her feet. 
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The princess was strangely moved. You 
observe, Harry had said nothing about love. 
But he was talking to a woman. Bless you! 
they know, directly, when a fellow’s in earn- 
est and when he isn’t, and often save you a 
deal of trouble! She laid her hand on the 
young bowed head : 

“ My bad, poor boy,” she began——Then, 
with an effort, she regained her usual self- 
command. “ Know you what it ts you think 
you love? You have never seen my. face.” 

A sudden thought rose in Harry’s mind. 

“Oh, let me see it. All.” 

“ You seriously desire it ? ” 

“With all my soul.” ° 

The princess hesitated. 

“ Have you courage ?” 

“ For any thing.” 

“ Reflect,” she said, earnestly. “ You know 
not what you ask. You may repent. You 
will. Be satisfied.” 

“Be merciful,” said Harry, eagerly. 
“Show me your face.” 

“ Prepare, then.” 

She put her hand to the fillet. A moment’s 
irresolution—then she tore it off. 

Harry, nerved as he was, started back as 
though some one had thrust a candle in his 
face! Well he might. They were not eyes 
that beamed upon him, but a pair of sister- 
stars (so Harry in his poetic fervor, described 
them), so bright that one wonders from whence 
eyes, set in the accustomed manner, in flesh 
and blood, derive such unfathomable depth 
and lustre. They were fringed, moreover, 
with silken guards, that must, when closed 
in sleep, have trespassed considerably upon 
the delicate cheek beneath. 

Poor Harry almost felt inclined to shade 
his own, as he looked at these long-concealed 
glories, und wondered how even that artfully- 
hideous mask could have so effectually mis- 
represented them ! 

After a minute’s pause the princess spoke : 

“ Now for the moral of the mystery,” she 
said, with a sad smile. And without replac- 
ing the mask, she sat down beneath the tree, _ 
and signed to Harry to do the like. : 

“ About three years since, at little more 
than sixteen, I was engaged to be married to 
my cousin, Gordon Huntley.” 

“Gordon Huntley!” exclaimed Harry 
involuntarily. “He whose extraordinary—” 

“ Let me speak without interruption,” said 
his companion, almost fiercely, “or you will 
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know no more. My story shall not try your 
patience. . 

‘*Our parents, almost from the cradle pro- 
jected our union, and, what seems marvellous 
enough, our early acquaintance with this fact 
led to no quarrels with our fate, or with each 
other! It would have been next to impossi- 
ble to quarrel with Gordon. His nature was, 
in truth, almost too gentle and placable. I 
tried, more than once, to ruffle his compla- 
cent mood, for no better reason than to grat- 
ify myself with the novel employment of 
pouring oil upon the troubled waves. I 
looked on every side for a cause of dissension. 
Perseverance in that amiable pursuit is sel- 
dom unrewarded. My cousin had one singu- 
lar fancy. His admiration of what he called 
my beauty, centred principally in my eyes! 
He would lie at my feet in perfect content- 
ment, gazing upward at those organs, declar- 
ing that he knew their language as _inti- 
mately as his mother tongue—could plead, 
jest, argue with them—and needed no other 
channel whatever for the interchange ° of 
ideas. 

“ At first this fancy amused me, then per- 
plexed, and ended by positively irritating me. 
I felt as if the spell which seemed to fascinate 
him began to exercise some influénce upon 
myself! My eyes began to talk at random. 
At all events, I would submit them no longer 
to his intepretation. Here, too, was the op- 
portunity I needed, of testing his placability. 

“One morning when I had promised to 
walk with him, I made my appearance wear- 
ing one of the thickest veils I could find. It 
was closely wrought and covered with black 
stars, which effectually concealed my eyes. 

“Gordon laughingly remonstrated, and 
begged leave to disencumber my bonnet of 
that disfigurement. I replied by securing it 
with a riband under my chin, and then quietly 
informed him that, until he gave me his 
promise to refrain from that gazing pastime 
which had ceased to be agreeable to me, I 
should not lay aside this shield. My cousin 
said little in reply; but either piqued by my 
’ tone, or imagining it a mere caprice, refused 
to make the promise I required. 

“When, however, on the succeeding day, 
and the next, and next, I appeared similarly 
veiled, poor Gordon’s patience gave way. 
Promise he would not, but he exhausted 
every argument and entreaty in his endeavor 
to make me rescind my defermination. I 
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remained firm; it was a fair trial of temper, 
one I had myself provoked; and, though 
fifty times on the eve of tearing off the ob- 
ject of contention and scattering it to the 
winds, I kept that better impulse under stem 
control. 

“At the end of a week the crisis came, 
We were walking in a little wood near my 
mother’s house. Gordon tried one last argu. 
ment—speaking with a gentle but anxious 
persuasiveness that went to my heart. Con- 
science whispered it was no longer the ques- 
tion of a fragment of lace, but of gentleness, 
docility, obedience, promising wifely love 
thereafter. My fingers grew restless, were 
actually stealing towards the detested veil 
when my cousin, suddenly changing his tone, 
added, 

“¢But if you will not——’ 

“In a second, pride was ina blaze. I did 
not wait for the conclusion of what portended 
a threat. 

“* Never, never,’ I said, ‘ until you not only 
give me the promise I require, but apologize 
for this strange and unwarrantable persecu- 
tion.’ 

“¢ Are you serious?’ he said. ‘Cousin’— 
his voice faltered— for mercy’s sake beware 
what you do. Do not jest with me. Thatis 
past. All is bitter earnest now. Decide, but 
not hastily. Take one minute ' 

“* One minute?’ Without a pulse’s pause, 
I turned and walked away—away from love, 
from peace, from hope, from pardon, for ever, 
ever, in this weary world. 

“T never saw him again; nor JI, nor any 
that knew or loved him. He never returned 
to his home, nor bade farewell to any, by 
letter or by word. His wealth—for he was 
rich—remained without a master, as his fate 
without a clue, 

“T, too, formed my resolution. The eyes 
I had refused to his loving gaze should never 
be looked upon by others—should do penance 
until his return, or until all rational hope of 
it was gone. I have worn this mask three 
years—three years. These are the eyes, boy; 
gaze on them, abhor them. Oh!” she con- 
tinued, starting up with a burst of eager pas- 
sion, “ how long, how long must I endure 
this misery? Alas! my cousin, my friend, 
my love, my husband, whither did you turn? 
—what was your fate? Living you cannot 
be, too generous so to visit a miserable ca- 
price. No; dead, dead in some cavern of 
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the dumb, dark sea—slain in foreign battle— 
starved in the pathless wilderness! Oh! 
earth, earth, where did you hide my dead? 
Soul, speak thow—rebuke, condemn me; 
break but this fearful silence with one an- 
swering word. Where, where, oh WHERE?” 

The last words echoed up the woodland 
with a wild, despairing sound. She threw 
up her head, and wrung her little hands in 
the bitterest anguish. 

Harry bowed his face. In the presence of 
that great sorrow, his own new-born senti- 
ment dwindled into insignificance. At that 
instant there was a crashing through the 
boughs, and Fred Prowett, bursting into the 
open, rushed up out of breath. 

“T thought I heard your voices. Please 
’m, make haste, Mr. Styles wants you in- 
stantly—instantly.” 

“Not ill again, I trust?” cried the prin- 
cess. 

“Jolly as possible,” said the excited youth. 
“He’s in an arbor we have built for him, and 
he’s got something to show you, a great curi- 
osity. Nobody’s to see it before you. So 
come, please, come.’ 

She assented, “A the lad was bounding 
away, when he halted suddenly : 

“Hollo! I’d nearly forgotten half the 
message—it’s Greek. I was to ask you— 
stop—yes—if you remember where this oc- 
curs in Euripides ? 


Exee yap wav, ooovrep— 
What’s the matter ?” 

The princess had gone deadly white. 

She made no attempt to answer—perhaps 
she couldn’t—but she leaned on Harry’s 
ready arm, and signed faintly her wish to 
move in the direction indicated. 

It was in a pretty glade, where the boys 
(as Freddy had said) had constructed a bower 
of green boughs for their master, who was 
standing outside awaiting the return of his 
messenger. 
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As the princess drew near, Queen Mob 
hobbled from a side-walk, and was making 
the best of her way to accost her, when 
Styles interposed. 

“Mabel!” he shouted, “at your peril!” 
(And he shook his fist half playfully at the 
old hag.) “That’s my duty.” 

Then approaching the princess, he took 
her hand. 

“ My sweet cousin and fellow-student,” he 
said, cheerfully, “ with the greater portion of 
your sex I should stand on greater ceremony. 
I told you once you were no common woman, 
and as you are aware that I always test my 
theories by experiment, I now proceed to 
prove it.” 

She clasped her hands tightly together, 
and we saw her lips move. You could hardly 
hear what she murmured : 

“Ts Heaven so merciful ?” 

“<« Abide in hope,” said Styles, inclining 
his head. “And now, my cousin, since I see 
the brave heart already in battle order, con- 
stant for good and evil, look at me. Come 
hither, Freddy.” He leaned his form, some- 
what weakened by his recent illness, on the 
boy’s shoulder, and continued : 

“Though not an absolute Hercules, my 
cousin, I flatter myself I can yet execute 
some faint and feeble imitation of one of that 
hero’s exploits. He, as you are aware, 
brought back a departed wife, what if I pro- 
duce something which shall, I trust, shortly 
prove a living husband ?” 

He pulled out a branch from the arbor. 
Down went the entire front like a screen. 
There stood a noble soldier figure, the cheek 
a little thin and deeply browned with many a 
tropic sun. 

“Gordon!” 

With no shriek, but that blessed sigh that 
says so plainly, “Peace at last!” she fell 
forward into his arms. 

That’s all. 





Even the famous pun in the inimitable imita- 
tion of Crabbe, in the Rejected Addresses,— 


“ The youth with joy unfeign’d, 
Regain’d the felt and felt what he regain’d, 4 


had been anticipated by Thomas Heywood in a 


song printed in Bell’s Songs of the Dramatists, 
p- 200. : 
“ But of all felts that may be felt 


beaver.” 


Give me your En — 
otes and Queries, 
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SLEEPING IN JESUS. 


I saw a short time since, in the Christian 
Witness, a part of Mrs. Margaret Mackay’s 
sweet lines on “Sleeping in Jesus.” They 
were quoted from a hymn book; but it is be- 
lieved the whole is not familiar to American 
readers—especially with her own preface. Mrs. 
Mackay is the authoress of “Sabbath Mus- 
ings,” “The Wycliffeites,’ “The Family of 
Heatherdale,” &c. * % 

SLEEPING IN JESUS. 


This simple inscription is carved on a tomb- 
stone, in the retired rural burying-ground of 
Pennycross Chapel, in Devonshire. 

Distant only a few miles from a bustling and 
crowded seaport town, reached through a suc- 
cession of those lovely green lanes, for which 
Devonshire is so remarkable, the quiet aspect 
of Pennycross comes soothingly over the mind. 
“ Sleeping in Jesus ” seems in keeping with all 
around. 

Here was no elaborate ornament, no unsizht- 
ly decay. The trim gravel walk led to ‘he 
house of prayer, itself boasting of no archi- 
tectural embellishment to distinguish it; and a 
few trees were planted irregularly, to mark 
some favored spots. 


Asleep in Jesus ! blessed sleep, 

From which none ever wakes to weep ; 
A calm and undisturbed repose, 
Unbroken by the last of foes! 


Asleep in Jesus! oh, how sweet, 

To be for such a slumber meet : 

With holy confidence to sing, : 
That death hath lost his venom’d sting! 


Asleep in Jesus ! peaceful rest, 
Whose waking is supremely blest ; 
No fear, no woe, shall dim that hour, 
That manifests the Saviour’s power. 


Asleep in Jesus! oh, for me, 

May such a blissful refuge be : 
Securely shall my ashes lie, 

Waiting the summons from on high! 


Asleep in Jesus! time nor space 
Debars this precious hiding place : 
On Indian plains, or Lapland snows, 
Believers find the same repose. 


Asleep in Jesus ! far from thee ! 
Thy kindred and their graves may be ; 
But thine is still a blessed sleep, 
From which none ever wakes to weep ! 


A TREE IN THE STREET. 
I. 
Txoven varied their features, yet equally crea- 


_ tures 
Of Him who shall weigh in His balance their 


wo 
The er they engender reveals in their splen- 
* dor— 


The pride of the woodlands, the lord of the 
earth : 
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Born like the mallow that blooms in the shal. 


Ow ; 
Fair in their fruitfulness, dire in their dearth, 
II. 
Thus musing serenely where branches all 
reen! 
O’ershadow’d the mumur of hurrying feet, 
Where throng’d in commotion like tides of the 
ocean, 
7 waves of the world with sad voices re. 
plete, 
Rays thro’ it gleaming, winds thro’ it stream. 
ing, 
Fresh a a tree ’mid the dust of the street, 
III. 
There gold-robbing varlets and brazen-eyed 
harlots, 
The squalor, the vice, and the dregs of the 
town, 
The wine-bibber reeling, the murderer stealing 
From daybreak—vile spawn of the peer and 
the clown, 
Round it assemble where the leaves tremble, 
Calm, o’er abysses of crime looking down. 


Iv. 
Yet sweet as the morning with verdure adom- 


ing, 
Those haunts of Debauch by her votaries 
trod, 
Divine as the wild wood beloved in our child. 
hood, 
And pure as if nurtured in Eden’s young 


sod ; 
Green those leaves quiver, radiant for ever, 
Sinless as when first create’ by their God. 
v. 
Beholding thus stainless, that life ever painless, 
Still budding thro’ smoke ’neath the blue 
heaven’s face, 
My thoughts with emotion supreme as devotion 
Seem’d yearnings to cherish that type of its 
race ; 
I could have bless’d it, I could have kiss’d it, 
Clasping it round in a loving embrace. 
—Household Words. 


SONNET. 
Wirurn this green and wooded little dell, 
I hold communion with the trees and flowers, 
While thoughts and feelings, that I could not 
uell, 
Adon and sweeten life’s few fleeting hours. 
Here, ’mong the overhanging boughs, the wind 
Weaves a peculiar music of its own— 
A music heard by him alone whose mind 
Can comprehend its spiritual tone. 
Around unnumbered flowers, of every dye, 
The verdant sward and sloping banks array, 
Whose sweet forms, seldom viewed by human 





eye, 
Oft bloom and fade unseen, from day to day; 
Save by the leafy choristers that make 
Unceasing music, for music’s own swett 
sake. . M. 
—London Journal. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND HINDUISM. 


From The Christian Remembrancer. 
' Paraméswara-yjnydna-géshthi. A Dialogue 
of the Knowledge of the Supreme Lord, 
in which are compared the Claims of 
Christianity and Hinduism, and various 
Questions of Indian Religion and Litera- 
ture fairly discussed. 
“Jj seviant in vos, qui nesciant, quanto labore 
Veritas acquiritur.”—St. Augustine. 

“Cum homines DEUM querunt 
lime debent ignoscere errantibus in tanti 
investigatione Secreti.”—ZJd. 

Cambridge: Deighton, Bell and Co. Lon- 

don: Bell and Daldy. 1856. 

Wuart a wonderful change have the events 
of the last few months caused in the knowl- 
edge which English people possess of the 
geography of India and the East! Before 
the Mutiny broke out, the mass of people— 
and amongst them must, in this instance, be 
included a large portion of the reading public, 
and of persons fairly acquainted with the 
subjects of the day, and tolerably well read 
in history—knew almost nothing of that im- 
mense empire which, after being retained for 
80 long a period, has been well-nigh lost to 
us; and which seems, if one may venture io 
prophesy, destined to play a more conspicu- 
ous part than it has ever yet done in the 
annals of the world. Perhaps many, even of 
the readers of this Review, had vague and} 
indistinct notions of the connexion between 
it and the mother country ; or, if acquainted 
with the history of British India, were little 
familiar with that wonderful country which, 
for thousands of years, has variously influ- 
enced the fortunes of other Eastern countries, 
and has indirectly affected the interests of 
the remote nations of the West. In the real 
amount of knowledge which we possess of its 
history, whether ancient or modern—of the 
character and affinities sof the tribes which 
have from time to time been dominant in 
this immense peninsula—of their religions, 
their modes of life, the relations in which the 
natives stand, both to each other and to other 
tribes,—it would be absurd to suppose that 
the public at large are much more learned 
than they were six months ago. No one, 
however, can deny that an interest has been 
excited amongst all classes, quite unparalleled 
by anything that he can remember in his own 
time. The eager desire for fresh news, which 
characterises all seasons of great excitement, 
has spread itself even to the very lowest 





classes of the population, and the increased, 
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and increasing facility of transmitting intelli- 
gence, only serves to whet the appetite which 
it both creates and to some extent gratifies. 
The feverish excitement which prevails, first 
for the telegraphic messages, followed by the 
eager desire for the mail, for which people 
must wait at least two or three days, the 
anxiety to know details of what at first 
reaches us only in mere outline statements, 
are phenomena which, from the nature of the 
case, never can have been witnessed before. 
The nature of the intelligence is such as has 
at no time been surpassed in interest, and the 
mode of its arrival has kept the interest up 
altogether unabated for six entire months. 
The Indian Mail is looked for as anxiously 
now as it was in July of last year. It would 
be absurd to suppose that the thrilling in- 
terest that is felt in matters that have gone 
on, and are still going on, in various parts of 
India, has told in any practical way upon the 
masses of people in this country; or even 
much increased the available knowledge of 
those who are most familiar with Eastern 
affairs. On the contrary, it is much to be 
feared, that writers in newspapers and reviews 
have exercised a very baneful influence over 
the people’s mind, by speaking strongly and 
dogmatically of subjects of which we who 
live in this country are by no means compe- 
tent judges. Many who write as if they were 
quite at home with their subject, seem en- 
tirely ignorant even of the physical condition 
of the country; the state of the roads, for 
instance, the modes of communication, &c. 
And we believe most are profoundly in the 
dark as to the real character of the people 
with whom we have to deal. 

We have heard it remarked by a clergy- 
man who spent some time in the Wesf Indies, 
that before he left England he fancied that 
he possessed some acquaintance with human 
nature, but that when he found himself in 
the midst of negroes, he discovered that his 
acquaintance was only with white nature, 
Making allowance for the slight exaggeration 
which this miode of expression adopts, there 
can be no doubt that the remark would apply ~ 
with much stronger force’ to the contrast ex- 
hibited between European and Asiatic char- 
acter and custom. West Indian negroes differ 
from Europeans as children from grown peo- 
ple; but the natives of India have hereditary 
traditions and national habits of which such: 
comparison would convey no idea. We shall 
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speak at large on this subject in the sequel of 
this paper ; for the present we do not wish to 
lay so much stress on the ignorance of East- 
ern customs and modes of thought under 
which we labor, as on the manifest tendency, 
exhibiting itself in various quarters, to be- 
come better acquainted with everything be- 
longing to India. And the first instalment 
of this knowledge consists, as we began by 
saying, in an improved acquaintance with the 
geography of the country. Most of us are 
familiar now with what till lately was little 
known ; viz. the information contained in the 
first chapter of Mrs. Speir’s interesting work 
on ancient India. People who were only 
disgusted with the endless repetition of pores 
and abads as terminations, and who really 
never stopped to enquire even into the mean- 
ings of these syllables, must feel as if it were 
impossible they should ever forget the exact 
localities, the relative distances, the size of 
the towns and villages, the number and situa- 
tion of the independent and protected prov- 
inces, and all other such pieces of information 
as can be gathered from a good map and its 
accompanying explanations. 

It will perhaps in the next generation 
scarcely be credited that the generality of 
people knew no more of Indian geography 
than the fact that the country extends over 
about thirty degrees of latitude, and in its 
greatest breadth more than twenty of longi- 
tude—that English dominion extends over 
more than twenty different states, and that 
twenty more are under its protection, whilst 
a small portion still remains independent, 
and under the rule of native princes; that 
the country is bounded on the North-east by 
the mountain range of the Himalaya and the 
Ganges; on the west by the Indus. Let us 
not be accused of overstating the ignorance 
of the present or the past generation as to 
the geography and history of India: it will 
be in the recollection of many of our read- 
ers, that twenty-five years ago the authorities 
of the University of Oxford: issued their 
notice for the subject of the Latin. poem for 
the following year as follows: “ Alexander 
ad Gangem ;” and it was not till after an 
interval of some days—we believe we may 
say weeks—that the announcement was al- 
tered to“ Alexander ad Indum.” We do 
not pretend to decide whether those who se- 
lected the subject thought the Ganges and 
the Indus -were the same river, or whether 
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they supposed the Macedonian conqueror to 


have penetrated through the whole of North — 


ern India, across Lahore, Delhi, and Oude, 
to the Ganges; but it is impossible to get 
out of the charge of ignorance of the history 
or the geography of India. We do not pre- 
tend to account for the fact ; which we state 
without fear of its being contradicted, for 
probably most of the candidates: for that 
prize are still living. 

When we have added to the facts already 
given, that there are three presidencies, each 
with a governor and bishop, and that the 
Bengal presidency contains the. seat of the 
supreme government, and is in most respects 
considered superior to the other two; and 
that the population of the country amounts 
to above 200 millions, we think we have 
nearly come to the end of the information 
possessed by ordinary people about Indian 
geography and topography six months ago, 
Moreover, even those who possessed the best 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
Indian affairs, the large number of persons 
employed either in the army or the civil 
service, seemed till lately profoundly indiffer- 
ent to various topics which might have been 
supposed likely to possess some degree of in- 
terest. Even the striking architectural re 
mains have been all but unnoticed; and Mr. 
Fergusson, in the introduction to his hand- 
book (p. 2), after speaking of the complete- 
ness and good preservation of the existing 
remains, observes that notwithstanding this, 
“the investigation of them is attended with 
much difficulty, arising from the indifference 
with which the whole subject is regarded by 
the Anglo-Saxon sojourners in the country.” 

Things are wonderfully changed now. We 
know the minimum time in which Calcutta 
can be reached from London both by the 
overland route and round the Cape. The 
sad events of the last few months have im- 
pressed indelibly on the minds of most the 
nature of the country, the changes of its sea- 
sons, the difficulties experienced in crossing 
it, the course of the rivers, and the lines of 
road along which the electric telegraph has 
been laid down. Maps of India are put up 
in the shop windows of every town, and it 
might almost be said, with truth, that the 
outline of its geography is better known at 
this moment than that of any other country in 
the world. We feel sure that this, little as it 
may perhaps be thought, is the prelude to 
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greater things. It is not likely that Indian 
affairs will ever again occupy the subordinate 
position which in most. minds has hitherto 
been assigned them. Neither the present 
nor the rising generation is at all likely to 
forget the stern warnings of the last few 
months. People may indeed draw different 
conclusions as to what these warnings teach 
us, but the very difference of opinion will 
oly serve to’ keep up the interest of the 
subject. Whatever ground may be taken, it 
will not be denied that grievous mistakes have 
been made in the government of India, both 
as regards its general management and its 
particular details. Politically speaking, the 
mere fact of the disasters which have come 
so suddenly upon us, is in itself evidence 
enough to show the most culpable ignorance 
and neglect both on the part of the Govern- 
ment and the India Company; whilst per- 
haps the deepest view is that which mere 
politicians will despise—that God’s vengeance 
upon this country has been signally shown in 
results which He graciously permits us to 
trace back to their first causes, whilst we are 
fearfully reminded of His words of old: 
“Them that honor me,I will honor; and 
they that despise me, shall be lightly es- 
teemed.” ‘ 

Already, before the outbreak of the mu- 
tiny in the Indian army, symptoms had shown 
themselves of a revived and increasing inter- 
est in Indian affairs. The recent renewal of 
the Company’s charter, the modifications in 
the constitution of the Board of Directors, 
and perhaps more than any other single 
change, the throwing open of the Indian ap- 
pointments to public competition, and the 
nature of the examinations to which candi- 
dates were to be subjected, tended to turn 
the thoughts of a large number of young 
men in the middle class of life, who had to 
make their own way in the world, to the his- 
tory of the Asiatic nations in general, and 
more especially to the languages and dialects 
of India. An increased taste for philology, 
which perhaps originated with the late Dr. 
Prichard, and the absolute necessity of a 
knowledge of Sanskrit, for those who will 
pursue this subject in connection with the 
Greek and Latin languages, have contributed 
to the same result; and the study of ethnol- 
ogy has had its influence in opening the 
minds of many to the importance of things 
and people beyond the narrow boundary of 
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our own island. When to all these causes 
we have added the general adoption of the 
principles of free trade, the increased facili- 
ties of intercourse, and the instantaneous 
communication of intelligence by the electric 
wire, we have, perhaps, enumerated most of 
the causes which were in active, though silent 
operation, in bringing our Indian empire 
into more prominent notice than it claimed 
during the first half of the present century. 
Yet, after all, it can scarcely be doubted 
that every aspect of the case has met with 
more attention than that one which we ven- 
ture to think is of paramount importance. 
We mean the character of the Hindu mind, 
as it has been formed and influenced by their 
historical traditions and religious ceremonial. 
‘It could scarcely be expected of European 
officers—frequently, we fear, persons of very 
neglected education—to make themselves 
familiar with the tone of thought of people 
whom they are accustomed to regard with 
little other feelings than those of contempt; 
whilst the employés of the civil service, pro- 
bably, have felt that this was not their busi- 
ness. Still, it might naturally be thought 
that some information as to these points 
would have transpired from the missionaries 
who from time to time have been sent out by 
various denominations of Christians, and who 
have certainly met with some success in their 
attempts to spread the tidings of the Gospel 
through this immense extent of territory. 
And the university education which has, till 
lately, been thought an indispensable prelim- 
inary to the ordination of the Clergy of the 
Church, if it taught them but little of theol- 
ogy, at least might have been thought likely 
to give them somewhat of that enlargement 
of mind which we shall see presently, is. ab- 
solutely necessary to’ enable them to cope 
successfully with the philosophic systems of 
Brahmanism and Buddhism. The truth is, 
India has been, with regard to its Clergy, as 
well as its civil officers, looked upon as a 
refuge for the destitute. With a few brilliant 
exceptions, the men who have gone out, 
whether as Chaplains to the India Company, 
or officers of the Church Missionary Society, 
we fear we must even add the Clergy sent 
out by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, have been men of 
an inferior stamp of mind. At the present 
moment we have no Bishop in India, pos- 





sessed of sufficient comprehensiveness of 
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mind for the difficult post which he occupies. 
Neither are we acquainted with the names of 
any amongst the inferior Clergy who have 
devoted much of their attention to this im- 
portant subject. No doubt there are many 
who, from coming into contact with forms of 
worship, such as practically represent the 
doctrines of their creeds, have become more 
or less familiar with parts of it, but they 
have at least not given to the world any fruits 
of their labors in this field. We can, of 
course, have no desire to underrate the self- 
denial in the laborious, though, alas! for the 
most part unsuccessful efforts of our Mission- 
aries. All honor be to them for what they 
have done! and especially we would speak 
reverently of those who have suffered in the 
late terrible massacres, humbly hoping that 
some of them may have won the crown of 
martyrdom. What we do complain of is, 
that we have not done on a larger scale 
what has been attempted at Bishop’s College 
in Calcutta. Why should there not be in 
each of our presidencies a college, governed 
by a head and managed by tutors of the 
same intellectual calibre as the present Prin- 
cipal of Bishop’s College? We cannot, of 
course, hope for a repetition of Dr. Mill’s 
thoughtful mind and searching intellect. At 
present we are indebted for most of the in- 
formation we possess, to the publications of 
dissenting ministers; and of these we may 
specially mention the two volumes of a Bap- 
tist missionary of the name of Ward, and 
the two works of Mr. Spence Hardy, the 
Wesleyan minister, as containing a most in- 
teresting account of the history and present 
state of religion on the continent of India 
and in Ceylon. 

In illustration of the utter inability of the 
Clergy sent out by the Church Missionary 
Society, to cope with the phases of belief and 
unbelief with which they meet, we remember 
hearing one of them at a public meeting, 
some fifteen years ago, descanting on the 
difficulties -which they experienced, and the 
impenetrable stupidity of Brahmans, who 
could not see or understand the plainest in- 
ferences of reason. In evidence of this, he 
quoted a conversation he had himself had 
with one of that order, in which he wanted 
to convince him of the folly and absurdity of 
supposing the waters of the Ganges were 
possessed of any peculiar sanctity. We 
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quote the missionary’s own words, as far ag 
we can recollect them at an interval of more 
than a dozen years. He attributed to the 
Brahman the view which the other admitted, 
that the water of that river was essential 
purity, and demanded of him—what met with 
a ready acquiescence on his part—that hp 
would give up his belief in the power of 
this water to wash him clean from the stain 
of sin, if it could ever be demonstrated to 
him that the fact which was a necessary cor 
dition of the doctrine, was false. Our readers 
will easily guess that the means employed to 
expose this mighty delusion was the exhibi- 
tion of a drop of the water magnified, as 
they have themselves witnessed at the Poly 
technic Exhibition, by the oxy-hydrogen mic. 
roscope. The missionary seemed to expect 
that the fact at least would astonish the 
Brahman, though probably he hardly ex 
pected that what appeared to himself an in 
evitable logical conclusion, would have the 
desired effect of destroying the Brahman’s 
belief in a system upon which his life had 
been modelled. But perhaps some of our 
readers may be a little sceptical as to the fact 
for which we vouch—that he recounted to an 
admiring audience, not one of whom appeared 
to see how completely the Brahman had dis 
comfited his adversary, the answer which he 
received—we believe we are quoting nearly 
the exact words we heard, for the story made 
a deep impression upon us at the time— 
“Oh, it is the very purity of the water that 
enables you to see these impurities floating 
in it!” We are not now insisting on the 
facts of the religion of Brahmanism, but 
give the story as showing how a wrong form 
of belief must be attacked with weapons 
stronger than that with which its defenders 
are armed, 

The deep truths of the Gospel, and their 
felt adaptation to the circumstances of hu 
man nature, will, we doubt not, make their 
way against all opposition; even that worst 
of all adversaries, an illogical argument ad- 
duced in their behalf. And there is no cour 
try in the world where more subtlety of argr 
ment and refinement of intellect is required 
than in India, where religious belief is int 
mately connected with the institutions of the 
country and the customs of its inhabitants;— 
has traditions of more than two thou 





years—and is mixed up with philosophic 
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systems widely different from those which 
the Western world has inherited from the 
schools of ancient Greece. 

The volume, the title of which we have 
placed at the head of this article, is almost 
the first systematic attempt fairly to repre- 
sent, and cope with, the doctrine of Budd- 
hism and Brahmanism. Three prizes have, 
within the present century, been offered to 
the two English Universities, with subjects 
assigned, bearing upon the present discus- 
sion. To the first of these essays, which was 
published at Oxford in 1808, we need not 
further allude. The terms prescribed by the 
donor scarcely admitted of a regular refuta- 
tion of Hinduism forming part of the com- 
position. The last two were specially ad- 
dressed to this subject. One was offered to 
the University of Oxford, by an unknown 
benefactor, in 1840, through the Bishop of 
Calcutta; and the prize was gained in 1842 
by Mr. Morris, of Exeter College, a gentle- 
man of great learning, whose subsequent de- 
fection tothe Church of Rome we have had 
to lament. 

The volume which we are now reviewing is 
the most recent attempt to exhibit these sys- 
tems fairly, and to grapple with them. The 
author has not placed his name in the title- 
page, but he has evidently no wish to conceal 
it, as the dedication of the volume is suffi- 
cient to show that it contains the essay 
which, in 1847, gained the prize of £500 of- 
fered to the University of Cambridge, by John 
Muir, Esq., for the best refutation of Hindu- 
ism, and establishment of the exclusive 
claims and authority of Christianity. The 
two dates and addresses appended to the ded- 
ication, we may presume, were at once in- 
tended to identify the author, and to show 
that he had literally followed the advice of 
the Roman satirist— 

“ Si quid tamen olim 

Scripseris, in Metii descendat judicis aures 
oe + honumque prematur in annum 
Membranis intus positis: delere licebit 
Quod non edideris ; nescit vox missa reverti.”— 

Ars Poet. 386. 

The office of Metius, seems, in this case, to 
have been discharged by Mr. Muir, to whose 
suggestions the author acknowledges his obli- 
gation. 

In spite of the difficulties of the subject, 
Mr. Williams has succeeded in presenting us 
with a very readable book; a work which 
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may in fact be read, at least in parts, by any 
reader moderately acquainted either with the 
philosophy of ancient Greece, or the turn 
which modern philosophic scepticism has 
taken. It professes to be a narrative of a 
conversation, at a conference held at Conjeve- 
ram, where there were present an English 
bishop, whose name is given as Mountain; 
a younger man called Blancombe, who is the 
chief conductor of the disputation ; three na- 
tives, one a Buddhist from Nepaul, whose 
presence so far south is accounted for by rep- 
resenting him as on his way home from a 
conference with the Ceylon Buddhists, on the 
difference of their sacred books ; the other 
two are a Brahman of great sanctity, who is 
supposed to have come so far south to meet 
another Hindu, who was president of a col- 
lege somewhere in the neighborhood, and 
whose reputation was rather for learning than 
devotion: these pass under the names of 
Vidyéchara and Sadananda respectively. 
The dramatis persone are completed by the 
introduction of a European, named Wolff, 
employed by the English. government, though 
a foreigner, on some medical inquiry. 

The interest of the dialogue is extremely 
well preserved to the last; and the slight 
improbability of such a combination of peo- 
ple, as well as that of the discussion going 
on in so entirely amicable a style-—the rep- 
resentativeg of the religions of India seldom 
interfering or interrupting the exponent, for 
the time being of his particular system—is 
amply compensated by the great clearness 
which the method allows, in stating the dif- 
ferent views; and the points in which they 
come in contact with the truth, whether in 
the way of agreement or discrepancy. 

We do not intend to give our readers any 
analysis of the work, but in giving them a 
slight sketch of the religions in India, shall 
follow the order adopted by Mr. Williams, 
and begin with Buddhism. And our object 
will be to exhibit the difficulties that lie in 
the way of those whose object it is to substi- 
tute the true for the false, in theory, and to. 
establish a code of morality on the ruins of 
existing systems. We have already adverted 
to the grand distinction, that exists between 
the methods of persuasion necessary to be 
used towards nations of savages, and those 
who, with more or less of cultivation, may 
yet be spoken of as uncivilized: and those 





+ who, like the inhabitants of Hindostan, are 
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in possession of a civilization handed down 
from remote generations and developed in 
successive ages, running in a stréam parallel 
to, though with a current much less rapid 
than that of European advance. Whatever 
may be the difficulty, in the case of nations 
almost or entirely without education, in 
reaching the heart, the intellectual part of 
the missionary’s task is, so to say, light. He 
has to g.aft upon the rude and indistinct no- 
tions of a Supreme Being—or, perhaps, the 
conceptions of a multitude of beings that 
superintend human affairs, and guide the 
progress of events—the idea of the One true 
God. He has to confront the consciousness 
of sin, and of ill desert, if only he can hap- 
pily find or implant such a conviction, with 
the offer of pardon dnd redemption. The 
divinity of Him who came to be the Saviour 
of the world, is not met with the weapons of 
intellectual pride. The difficulties that are 
felt as regards the mysterious doctrines of 
the co-existence of evil with the perfections 
of Almighty God; the singularity of the ex- 
istence of human freedom of will and agency, 
whilst the rest of the universe may be thought 
to indicate the regularity of fatalism ; and a 
thousand questions issuing from these sources ; 
belong to a later period of a people’s Chris- 
tian life. There is, happily, no necessity that 
our missionaries in general should be learned 
in philosophic systems, or possegsed of keen 
logical power. We say, happily, for there is 
really no probability of our ever rearing a 
numerous set of men capable of so much as 
this. The power of sounding the depths of 
philosophy,—the acuteness which can exactly 
estimate the value of logical processes,—be- 
longs to the few and not to the many. And 
what we insist upon, and we think the reader, 
when he has read what we have to say, will 
not be slow to admit, is, that we must send, 
at least, some of the former class to India, 
if we expect to make much progress in con- 
verting the natives to Christianity. 

Perhaps some even of the readers of this 
Review will be startled at our first statement 
respecting Buddhism, viz., that it exists in, 
and rules over, a greater population than any 
other form of religion in the world. It has 
existed for nearly twenty-five centuries, and 
the present professors of its faith amount to 
nearly one-third of the human race. Its his- 
tory is quite unique. It might have been 
supposed that a religion which, whatever be 
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the extent of its influence over the minds of 
its votaries, certainly possesses in a remark- 
able degree powers of propagating itself 
even where there have been previously-estab- 
lished modes of belief, must have had some 
peculiarly marked and easily distinguishable 
characteristics of fascination. Such, however, 
it can scarcely be said to possess. Neither 
do we pretend that we can give any analysis 
of this system, which will serve to relieve the 
inquirer from the perplexity which every one 
must have felt, who has compared the tenets 
of Buddhism with either its rapid diffusion, 
or its apparent stability and permanence. 
The researches of scholars have now estab- 
lished, beyond any reasonable doubt, that it 
originated in India in the sixth century before 
the Christian era. It would be useless to 
attempt to trace the indications of its appear 
ance before the birth of Gotama, who was 
its founder; but we venture to suggest that 
the cause of its development must be looked 
for not in its speculative but in its practical 
doctrines ; and it seems to us possible that 
the collision of these two classes of doctrine 
will, in a more enlightened period, lead to 
the final extinction of Buddhism. Already 
it has disappeared from the greater part of 
India, though it is still in full force in the 
island of Ceylon. Thibet and Tartary are in 
the present day its strongholds. For an in- 
teresting account of its development in these 
countries, we are indebted to M. Huc’s see- 
ond volume of his Travels in Tartary, Thibet, 
and China, during the years 1844-5-6. We 
can do no more than just allude to the sim 
gular phenomena of agreement in external 
ceremonial which in these countries it presents 
with the external rites, ecclesiastical customs, 
etc., of the Western Church. The reformed 
Buddhism which prevails here belongs to the 
fourteenth century of our era, a period at 
which frequent relations existed between Eu- 
ropeans and the peoples of Upper Asia 
Neither do we think M. Huc at all oversteps 
the boundaries of probability in conjecturing 
that the very legend of Tsong-Kaba the re 
former, points to the fact of his having been 
actually instructed by one of those Catholic 
missionaries who at that precise time are 
known to have made their way into Upper 
Asia. One story from this book we must 
take leave to insert, because though not im- 
mediately connected with our present subject 
of Indian religions and traditions, it never- 
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theless illustrates the main point of this arti- 
cle, viz., the difficulty of substituting Christi- 
anity in the place of an established philosophic 
system. 

Amongst other wonderful parts of the 
legend of Tsong-Kaba, not the least wonder- 
ful is that of the tree which is said to have 
sprung from the hair of his head, and to bear 
a Thibetian character on each of its leaves. 
Now one of the difficulties which presents it- 
self at the outset of the inquiry into Budd- 
hism, consists in the alleged miracles which 
have been performed either by its founder, or 
during the course of its progress; and we 
who reasonably lay stress on the miraculous 
evidence for Christianity must be prepared 
either to show cause why Buddhist miracles 
should not be believed, or else to assign the 
stories in which they are related their proper 
place in philosophy as well as in history. It 
cannot be denied, that a legend of a tree 
exhaling an exquisite perfume, every leaf of 
which is said to bear engraved on its surface 
a character in the sacred language of Thibet, 
springing up from the long and flowing hair 
of a child of three years old, shaved off by 
his mother, and thrown outside their tent, 
upon a resolution formed by the child to re- 
nounce the world and embrace a life of re- 
ligion,—it cannot be denied, we say, that 
such a legend sounds romantic to the utmost 
verge of extravagance and absurdity. Yet 
there the wonderful tree exists, and was seen 
by M. Huc and his companion; and the ac- 
complished ‘Jesuit acknowledges himself 
fairly at a loss. He leaves it, he says, for 
wiser intellects than his to explain the mys- 
teries of this wonderful production of nature. 
The tree of ten thousand images stands in a 
large square enclosure, not far from the prin- 
cipal Buddhist temple in the country. It is 
so large, that three men with outstretched 
arms could hardly span it, the wood possess- 
ing the odor of cinnamon. Nowhere else is 
any such tree known to exist ; and the Lamas 
informed the writer that all attempts to pro- 
pagate it by seeds or cuttings have proved 
failures. M. Hue speaks of his first impres- 
sion, upon viewing the tree, being that of ab- 
solute consternation, when he found that 
upon each of the leaves were well-formed 
Thibetian characters of a green color, some 
darker, some lighter than the leaf itself. Of 
course, the first suspicion was, that some 
deceit had been practised on the missionaries ; 
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and this will probably be the view taken by 
most readers of the narrative. We are not 
concerned here to defend or to combat this 
view of the matter. What we would insist 
upon is, that a Jesuit whom no one could im- 
agine, from the general tone of his work, to 
be wanting either in common sense or sub- 
tlety of mind, tells us that the characters ap- 
peared to be portions of the leaf itself, the 
younger leaves representing the characters 
only in a partial state of formation. The 
bark of the tree is also covered with the same 
characters; and when a piece of the old bark 
is removed, the young bark beneath exhibits 
the indistinct outlines of characters in a ger- 
minating state, the new characters being fre- 
quently different from those which they re- 
place. M. Hue says, “ We examined every- 
thing with the closest attention, in order to 
detect some trace of trickery, but we could 
discern nothing of the sort; and the perspir- 
ation absolutely trickled down our faces under 
the influence of the sensations which this 
most amazing spectacle created.” Our read- 
ers will excuse the digression we have made 
on the properties of this wonderful tree. 
We do not wish to make any other use of 
the story than to put it in evidence for the 
position that those who set about to con- 
vert Buddhists to Christianity will have to 
entertain the question of alleged Buddhist 
miracles. We now return to the origin 
and progress of this widely-propagated form 
of belief. 

In the first place, then, it must be noticed, 
that it is not in any sense of the word an 
aboriginal form of religion. It cannot pre- 
tend to be anything but a’ reformation. 
What the modified and altered tone of thought 
and practice introduced by Tsong-Kaba in 
Tartary and Thibet was to Buddhism, Budd- 
hism in its commencement was to the older 
religion of India. Entirely antagonistic as 
it is to Brahmanism, it nevertheless is an off- 
shoot from it. We remember a striking ex- 
pression made use of by the greatest writer 
and by far the profoundest thinker of this 
day, that Protestantism is what mathemati- 
cians call a function of Romanism. Pre- 
cisely so is Buddhism a function of Brahman- 
ism. It will perhaps appear in the sequel 
that the comparison of the relations of Pro- 
testantism to Catholicism and Buddhism to 
Brahmanism respectively holds in minute 
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some useful hints as to the subject of the 
oscillations of human belief, the ebb and flow 
of the tide—now swelling into the uncon- 
trolled assertion of the rights of individuals 
to judge for themselves, now subsiding into 
credulous and listless submission of the rea- 
son to authority, real or pretended. 

The founder of this system adopted the 
name of Buddha, or “The Enlightened,” 
after conceiving the idea of becoming the 
renovator of the religion of his country, and 
it was perhaps inconsistency with his belief in 
his high commission that he adopted or re- 
jected at pleasure the doctrines of Brahman- 
ism. When scarcely thirty years of age he 
gave up the world for the sake of devoting 
himself to a life of mortification ; and during 
this period of study he gained the conviction 
of his mission to be the regenerator of his 
countrymen, the enlightener of the world. 
He lived to the great age of eighty-four, and 
devoted nearly half a century to the preach- 
ing and propagating his doctrines—first at 
Benares, afterwards in other parts of Northern 
India. We may be permitted to observe, 


that its spread has some striking points of 


resemblance to that of Christianity. Thus, 
its adoption by Asoka, some three centuries 
after its foundation, can scarcely help remind- 
ing us of Constantine’s conversion to the true 
faith, whilst its synods and its mode of organ- 
izing missions are equally suggestive of the 
Councils of the Church, and the means taken 
to propagate the Christian faith. Perhaps 
even the abandonment of the idea of caste 
will bear to be mentioned as analogous to 
that ordinance of Christianity by which the 
partition wall between Jew and Gentile was 
broken down, and certainly must be con- 
sidered as one element of the success of 
Buddhism as compared with the older forms 
of Brahmanism. It spread both northward 
and southward, but with the exception of 
Ceylon and Nepaul, Northern Asia alone 
exhibits the dominance of this form of faith 
in the present day. Readers of works on 
the subject will find themselves puzzled by 
the extraordinary difference of opinion which 
prevails with regard to the tenets of Budd- 
hism. In a note at the end of his first chap- 
ter, Mr. Williams tells us that Mr. Turnour 
considers it in the light of a revelation; Mr. 
Hodgson speaks of it as a deification of hu- 
man reason; Lassen finds no clear intimation 
of a Deity in the primitive Sutras, and that 
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M. Cousin has described it as un nihilisme 
absolu. Various reasons may be assigned 
for’ such variety of opinion, both as to facts 
and inferences. In the first place it must be 
remembered that the Buddhism of Tartary, 
and Thibet, and China, is an extremely differ- 
ent development from that of Ceylon and 
Nepaul—that even the two forms of it estab. 
lished in these parts of India exhibit two 
phases of belief differing in important par- 
ticulars—with an equally wide difference in 
practical matters. In the next place, con- 
siderable allowance must be made for the 
different tone of thought of Asiatic and 
European nations, and the consequent in 
capacity of any language of modern Europe 
faithfully and exactly to represent even the 
most elementary terms of the languages of 
India. Persons ever so little familiar with 
the abstractions of metaphysical science must 
have had occasion to observe how, with all 
the affinities that exist between our own lan- 
guage and the German, it is frequently im- 
possible for disputants to find any common 
ground to meet on. The terms in use do not 
admit of the precise and clear definition of 
words used in mathematical science, nor of 
being so well understood as those of physical 
science ; and a long discussion will frequently 
terminate in the reluctantly-felt conviction 
that the dispute has been as much about the 
meaning of terms as the realities of truth. 
This difficulty may wear away as intercourse 
becomes more familiar and languages ap- 
proach each other, but exists at present, as 
regards the languages of the East and West, 
as a great drawback to their mutual compre 
hension. 

Again, every theory of religion, with the 
exception of the one true system of revela- 
tion which stands in direct antagonism to all 
others, must, from the very nature of the 
case, be involved in many inconsistencies. 
It is a simple absurdity to suppose the possi- 
bility of an erroneous theory being in all 
points consistent. The philosophic systems 
of the schools of Plato and Aristotle, are 
probably better understood by Oxford tutors 
than by any other class of men in the world; 
and it will have struck most thoughtful men 
who have been trained in that admirable 
school of mental discipline, what an immense 
variety of opinion exists amongst able men 
as to the meaning of both these authors in 


many passages of their works. Now, after 
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ascribing as much of this as we can to the 
natural difficulties of the subject, the state of 
the text, &c. &c., we feel sure there is a large 
residuum of difference of opinion to be ac- 
counted for by the endeavor to represent 
these authors as always consistent with them- 
selves, and, if possible, with truth. Wonder- 
ful as is the amount of consistency in Aris- 
totle, and profound as are the investigation: 
of Plato, suggesting the idea of a special in- 
spiration, we nevertheless feel sure that suffi- 
cient allowance is frequently not made for 
the view which, stated in the general, no one 
would venture to question—viz. that heathen 
systems of morality must of necessity be both 
defective and erroneous. We need not, there- 
fore, be surprised if, upon becoming more in- 
timately acquainted with Asiatic forms of be- 
lief and systems of philosophy, we should 
find them involved in glaring inconsistencies, 
or if the logical consequences of parts of the 
system should seem to destroy other parts— 
and, in particular, we must ever bear in mind 
the distinetion between the keen, subtle, logi- 
cal discriminative intellect of the West, and 
the vague, thoughtful, comprehensive, mysti- 
cal turn of mind that prevails among the na- 
tions of the East. 

Whatever be the truth on the controverted 
question of the atheism of the Buddhists, 
the very existence of a doubt on this point is 
sufficient to show that the individuality of 
the Deity is not made a prominent point in 
their teaching. Whatever the system may 
have been speculatively, we cannot be wrong 
in regarding it as practically of atheistic ten- 
dency. The principal of the supernatural 
occurrences related of Sakya’s birth and life 
is that his mother, though married, remained 
a virgin, and conceived by divine influence ; 
and the most remarkable prophecy he is said 
to have uttered, and which has been already 
in part fulfilled, was that his religious system 
would last five thousand years, after which 
time another Buddha would arise to teach 
the human race. “Until that epoch,” (we 
are quoting M. Huc’s words) he added, “ my 
religion will be the object of persecution, and 
my faithful ones will be obliged to quit India, 
and retire to the highest summits of Thibet ; 
and this plateau, from the top of which the 
observer commands the world, will become 
the palace, the sanctuary, and the metropolis 
of the true faith.” The near approximation 
of the system of Buddhism and Brahmanism 





to each other did not prevent, nay, probably, 
was in part the cause of the bitter persecu- 
tion of the former by the latter. The effect 
of this persecution was the fulfilment of 
Buddha’s prophecy of the expulsion of his 
followers from India, from which dates the 
commencement of their spread over Thibet, 
Bucharia, Mongolia, China, the Burmese em- 
pire, Japan and Ceylon. The Buddhists of 
Ceylon differ in many points of opinion and 
practice from that of the North; and they 
have a tradition that Buddha when fleeing 
from the persecutions of the Brahmans, 
reached their island, and from the summit 
of one of their mountains ascended into the 
skies. To this brief historical account of 
Sakya’s life it ought to be added, that he as- 
sociated with himself five of his disciples, 
who went about preaching his doctrines, 
which are contained in a collection of eight 
hundred volumes. M. Huc tells us that 
these books treat exclusively on the meta- 
physics of creation, and the frail and perish- 
able nature of man—and adds that this mon- 
umental work is found in all the libraries of 
the great Buddhist converts, and that the 
finest edition is that published at Pekin from 
the Imperial press. 

We are too much accustomed, in this 
country, to protestations of entire absence of 
prejudice, coupled with more or less defer- 
ence to established and traditional opinions, 
to be much surprised at the shifting ground- 
work of Buddhist opinions. Sometimes it 
appears as if its professors denied any thing 
that could not be worked out for itself by hu- 
man reason. Side by side with this, we meet 
with appeals to their sacred books in evidence 
both for facts and doctrines. Here and there 
we have scepticism going the lengths of 
adopting a theory something like that of 
Berkeley, of. the non-existence. of matter, . 
though this is perhaps only a carrying out of 
the principle which characterizes all Budd- 
hist philosophy, that “ things are not so much 
seen as their existence inferred from the out- 
ward manifestations which strike our senses,” 
that external forms change and perish, the 
essential reality beneath those forms remain- 
ing ever the same—growth and decay, life 
and death, flux and reflux succeeding each 
other in a natural order which appears fatal- ~ 
istic, and shows no signs of a guide or ruler 
external to itself. Under one aspect the 
tenets of Buddhism seem very much to re- 
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semble those of materialism; Mr. Williams 
appears to put in a plea in their defence, on 
the ground of the misrepresentation of terms 
and the consequent misapprehension of their 
meaning; as when body is spoken of as ap- 
pearance, matter as ignorance, and spirit as 
void. But, again, the practice of Buddhists 
is quite at variance with any such notion of 
their creed. The class of virtues enjoined 
upon the votaries of this faith certainly ex- 
hibits a near approach to the style of Chris- 
tian graces :—humility, and forgiveness of 
injuries especially, which are so remarkably 
absent from heathen systems of morality, 
hold a high and prominent place in the 
Buddhist system of ethics—whilst the other 
duties enjoined upon the disciples of this 
creed, undoubtedly recognize a power of ex- 
ercising free will and a consequent responsi- 
bility in human agents. This system seems 
to have contained most of what was valuable 
in stoicism, and to have been remarkably free 
from the haughty tone which characterized 
both the. precepts of the teachers, and the 
practical life of the professors of that sect. 
The prohibitions of their decalogue are very 
like those of the ten commandments given 
on Mount Sinai. They were alleged by 
Sakya Muni as having been revealed to him 
after his devotion of himself to a life of 
sanctity. It should be borne in mind that 
Buddha is pretty generally looked upon as 
the “Saviour of Mankind,” and that he is 
regarded as a man-god. M. Huc informs us 
that a Mongol or a Thibetan would immedi- 
ately ‘answer to the question “Who is 
Buddha?” in the words “the Saviour of 
Man!” We have already alluded to the ten 
precepts. “The four verities,” which seem to 
be in this wonderful system the ultimate 
truths upon which these precepts rest, and 
which therefore occupy the place which in 
Greek systems of philosophy, as well as in 
revealed religion, belongs to the being and 
attributes of the Supreme God, are—1, the 
existence of pain; 2, that sin is the cause or 
source of pain: 3, that there is a remedy for 
pain which issues in what is called Nirvana ; 
4, the method by which Nirvana is attained. 

The difficulty of understanding what Nir- 
vina means is much complicated by the fact 
of the discrepancy that is exhibited between 
Buddhist principles and Buddhist practice. 
It is so difficult to throw ourselves into the 
attitudes of thought, which, however strange, 
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were common in Eastern philosophy, and the 
different tone of thought has led to such 
widely different forms of expression, that we 
hesitate to say more than that Annihilation ig 
probably the word which conveys to us the 
nearest approach to the meaning of Nirvana, 
Life, which is mere pain and misery, has had 
some beginning. To escape from it is the 
highest object—Death does not terminate it, 
but only changes its form; and incessant 
efforts are necessary toattain, sooner or later, 
to astate of meditation which is preliminary 
to what we have called “annihilation.” It 
has been, indeed, disputed whether the word 
means so much as this, and whether it ought 
not more fitly be represented as“ an eternal 
rest,” “an uninterrupted sleep,” “an entire 
apathy.” But it does not seem to us that, 
philosophically speaking, there is much differ- 
ence between these modes of expression. 
Call it by whatever name we may, it seems to 
us equally wonderful and inexplicable that 
human beings should have been found to sur- 
render all that is generally thought valuable 
in life, with so dreary a prospect in view. 
Professor Max Miiller, in his first article 
which appeared in the Times of April 1), 
1857, observes that “ Fortunately the millions 
who embraced the doctrine of Buddha, and 
were saved by it from the depths of barbar- 
ism, brutality, and selfishness, were unable to 
fathom the meaning of his metaphysical doc 
trines.” There can be little doubt that in 
the popular mind, the prevailing notion em- 
braced something more definite than sucha 
mere negation as this; that natural aspira- 
tions worked themselves out into an adora- 
tion of a supreme Buddha, and that the long 
vista of existence terminated in a paradise 
which should be the reward of his faithful 
worshippers. The last words of Hiouen- 
thsang, which we quote from Professor Mii- 
ler’s second article of April 20, convey 4 
tolerably good idea of what the best-informed 
votary of that creed, a thousand years after 
the death of its founder, believed. “I desire 
that whatever merits I may have gained by 
good works may fall upon other people. 
May I be born with them again in the heaven 
of the blessed, be admitted to the family of 
Mi-le, and serve the Buddha of. the future, 
who is full of kindness and affection. When 
I descend again upon earth, to pass through 
other forms of existence, I desire at every 
new birth to fulfil my duties towards Buddha, 
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and arrive at last at the highest and most 
perfect intelligence.” No such idea as this, 
however, is at all favored by the accounts 
usually given of the steps or degrees by which 
Nirvina is reached. Through freedom from 
sin and of all desire, except that of Nirvana, 
the votary is supposed to proceed to a second 
step, where the reasoning power entirely dis- 
appears ; and what marks the individual now, 
js,a sense of satisfaction arising from this 
freedom from reason, which is looked upon 
as the perfection of intellect. This disap- 
pears at the next stage, when consciousness 
of the present and memory of the past alone 
remain. At the last degree, memory has 
vanished ; and consciousness having also dis- 
appeared—the region of infinity of space, 
thence that of intelligence, thence that of 
nothing, is entered ; beyond which, there is 
another step, which is, the absence even of 
the idea of nothing, where “there is a com- 
plete rest, undisturbed by nothing or what is 
not nothing.” It would be useless to depre- 
cate the reader’s criticism, which will be sure 
to pounce upon the absurd confusion of the 
subjective and the objective which runs 
through all this metaphysical jargon. It will 
seem, We suppose, to our readers, as it does 
to ourselves, a monstrous tissue of absurdity ; 
parts of which lie very close to deep truths, 
and one aspect of which—the sighing for 
rest—will remind the intellectual reader of 
the Greek philosophic systems, and come 
home to the hearts of earnest-minded Chris- 
tians. 

For the knowledge we possess of Budd- 
hism, we are mainly indebted to a Wesleyan 
missionary, who studied its history and its 
practical workings in the island of Ceylon ; 
and it is much to be regretted that we have 
no such full account of this system as it 
exists elsewhere, as Mr. Spence Hardy has 
given us of what he himself witnessed and 
leaned in that island. In a volume pub- 
lished in 1850, he described the discipline, 
rites, and present condition of the Buddhist 
priesthood; and this work was followed, after 
an interval of nearly three years, by another, 
entitled “ A manual of Buddhism in its Mod- 
em Development.” His view was, to enable 
his successors in the field of missionary en- 
terprise, to become acquainted with the won- 
derful system against which they would have 
to do battle. Few people in this country 
Will be found possessed of patience enough 
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to read through this latter work, the greater 
part of which consists of a translation from 
different Singhalese manuscripts; most will 
probably content themselves with the author’s 
able summary, prefixed to each portion, cast- 
ing occasionally a glance at the vouchers 
which accompany it. From either the reader 
will soon discover, whatever opinion he may 
be disposed to form of the metaphysical sys- 
tem of Buddhism, that there will be no great 
difficulty in breaking down the absurd mass 
of physical facts to which it has unfortunately 
committed itself. And thus, an advance in 
secular knowledge may, in their case, be an 
indispensable preliminary to their reception 
of divine truth; whilst the strange assertions 
of matters of fact in physical science show 
the necessity for not only a competent knowl- 
edge of the phenomena of nature, in those 
who would set themselves up as their instruc- 
tors, but also for some acquaintance with the 
mode by which these truths were established, 
and some argumentative power in pointing 
out the deficiencies of evidence, or the contra- 
dictory nature of facts alleged to be coinci- 
dent. For instance, we have here definite 
assertions made as to the size of the diame- 
ter and circumference of the sun and. moon, 
the respective velocities of their motions, be- 
sides an immense amount of similar state- 
ments, which will not bear being confronted 
with the discoveries of modern science. And 
it is quite worth while that our missionaries 
should be able to point out in detail the ar- 
gument which Mr. Hardy has thus summed 
up at the conclusion of his first section— 
“The notions entertained by Gétama— 
that there are innumerable worlds; that the 
earth has nothing beneath it but the circum- 
ambient air; that the interior of the earth is 
incandescent; and that the world will be de- 
stroyed by the agency of fire—may so far be 
correct; and a small portion of his other 
cosmical speculations may agree with ancient 
philosophy or modern science ; but they are 
taixed up with so many other statements, 
which have no foundation whatever in truth,. 
that they seem like the meteors of the morass, 
a dim light where there are dangers number- 
less; or like insulated rocks, that are no 
protection to the mariner, as they are covered 
by every wave that rushes near them in the 
storm. The whole of his cosmogony, and of 
his astronomical revelations is erroneous; 
and there are statements in nearly every de~ 
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liverance attributed to him upon these sub- 
jects, which prove that his mind was be- 
clouded by like ignorances with other men ; 
consequently, he cannot be, as he is desig- 
nated by his disciples ‘a sure guide to the 
city of peace.’” 

Besides all this large mass of statements 
of fact which will not bear the light of mod- 
ern science, there is a still larger amount of 
the most puerile and extravagant assertions, 
which go.to make up the creed of Buddhism. 
There are various traditions too puerile in 
themselves to be worth any notice, were it 
not that they may eventually tend to throw 
some light on the grand system of which 
they form a part. It would be quite useless 
to encumber our pages with any detailed ac- 
count of these absurdities ; we have absolutely 
no clue to their interpretation, and the read- 
er’s only idea of them probably would be, that 
they resemble the efforts of children rivalling 
each other in the extravagance of stories in- 
vented to amuse each other, or to display 
the ingenuity of their fancy. Such stories 
might perhaps be expected to present some 
resemblance to the other myths and tradi- 
tions of the old world; but the religious 
reader, who should come to their perusal 
with any expectation of tracing the connex- 
ion between these fictions of the imagination, 
and the historical accounts of the earliest in- 
spired books, will be grievously disappointed. 
Scarcely any, the faintest resemblance will be 
detected. What likeness there is to truth, 
strange to say, for the most part consists in 
something like shadowy representations of 
events which were yet future. The following 
passage, extracted from Mrs. Speir’s useful 
epitome, entitled “Life in Ancient India,” 
will both serve as a specimen of the best 
and least absurd class of fables prevalent, 
and will show the view taken by a remarkably 
unprejudiced person, not of our own com- 
munion— 

“There is beauty and truth, as well as ab- 
surdity, to be detected in these tales, and the 
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but we could almost imagine that before God 
planted Christianity upon earth, he took a 
branch from the luxuriant tree, and threw it 
down to India. It was from the tree of 
truth, and therefore it taught true morality 
and belief in future life; but it was never 
planted, therefore it never took root, and 
never grew into full proportions ; and it was 
thrown upon earth, not brought ; and though 
man perceived it heaven-born, he knew not 
how to keep it alive. When its green leaves 
drooped, he stiffened them and stifled them 
with varnish; and soon, although bedizened | 
with tinsel, it shrank into formal Atheism, or 
dead idolatry. It is difficult wholly to sup 
press discussion of this kind, even when con. 
vinced that it is but little to the purpose, be 
cause the subject to be discussed has so little 
distinctness. Sometimes, the artificial char 
acter of the tales is sufficiently conspicuous, 
as when we find a number of Buddhas, all 
made according to one pattern, and the three 
last born like flame, or resplendent like fire 
or gems. Occasionally, we may also detect a 
legend at various stages of its growth, as in 
the story of the holy man who visited the 
infant Buddha. The Ceylon books repre 
sent him as going, out of respect, to the 
Raja, to wish him joy on the birth ofa 
son; but the Chinese version adds mirace 
lous signs, and a bright light, which guided 
the sage, from his house on the mountais, 
to the king’s palace in the city. So alsoin 
reference to Buddha’s birth, the Ceylon 
books relate that his mother dreamed that 
an elephant from Chadanta rubbed her side 
while she was pregnant ; and state that Che 
danta was a lake in the Himalaya, celebrated 
for its breed of elephants; and since ele 
phants were much esteemed, there was 
nothing unnatural in supposing that the 
queen received this mark of affection from 
her elephant as a sign of future greatness 
in her child. The Tibet translation gives 4 
very different aspect to the tale, saying that 
the Buddha elect entered the womb of his 


superficial resemblance which they bearto parts ‘mother as a six-tusked elephant. Mr. Tus 
of Christian Scripture, is such as to make one | nour accounts for this by supposing that the 
thoughtful. In truth, Buddhism still lies en- | Tibetans translated Chadanta literally as sit- 
tangled in a net, and the time has not yet ' tusked, instead of giving it as the name of 8 
arrived when, like the lion in the fable, the | place. In Pegu, the story took a different 
nibble of a mouse can set it free. Wedonot turn. Such are the legends now currest 
know whether these resemblances should be amongst northern Buddhists ; and yet Csoms 
attributed wholly to similarity of human vanity Korési says their sacred books contain m0 
and human hopés, in all ages of the world ; ‘mention of the virginity of Buddha’s mother. 
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The individual threads of Buddhist literature 
are indeed of doubtful character, many-col- 
ored, tangled, and confused. But neverthe- 
less we may conclude, as we began, that 
whether more or less fictitious, they are an 
indispensable link between the edicts of 
Piyadasi, and existing Buddhism.”—Pp. 264 
—266. 

It would be quite out of place here to at- 
tempt to give any historical account of the 
progress of Buddhism as a religion, or form 
an estimate of the mode and extent in which 
it was affected by contact with other forms of 
faith. If the doctrines of Buddhism are ob- 
scure, its history is no less so, and it will 
probably take some time to separate the true 
from the fictitious, and to assign their proper 
dates to monumental inscriptions and other 
historical documents. We may at least pro- 
fess our own incompetency to deal with this 
large subject. At the same time, any such 
attempt would far exceed the limits of an 
article ina Review. But for some sensible 
reflections on the subject generally, we will 
refer the reader to the concluding chapter of 
the second book of Mrs. Spier’s interesting 
volume. 

Mr. Williams has endeavored to elicit all 
that he could of truth and consistency from 
this system; and one especial value of his 
book consists in this, that he has put the best 
possible face on the theories which he designs 
tocontrovert. He has endeavored to under- 
stand, and to throw himself into them. The 
thief speaker in the disputation, who is called 
Blancombe, may be well supposed to repre- 
sent the writer; and the first page of the 
volume informs us that he sought to agree, 
as far as possible, with his opponents, as if he 
vere in search of some common ground upon 
Which they might meet. There is one other 
doctrine to which we have not yet alluded, 
vu. that ignorance is the cause of all things, 
Which is even more unintelligible than those 
vhich we have detailed. The chain of causes, 
or sources from existence, is represented as 
follows :—What seems to exist originates in 
desire, which implies sensitive perception 
vhich must have some object, which object 
8 the distinction, between things, which dis- 
tinction pre-supposes ideas which are them- 
telves illusions, and the effects of ignorance. 
Sich a system of mysticism, it might be 
thought, must, from its dealing in such ab- 
stractions, soon have perished: And the 
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strongest point which the author has made 
in the able summary at the conclusion of his 
first chapter, against the Saugata Muni, con- 
sists in the contrast exhibited between the 
simplicity of Buddha’s practical precepts, arid 
the abstract and transcendental character of 
his speculations, on the one side—and on the 
other, the gorgeous apparatus of ritual and 
ceremonial, and the elaborate system of sa- 
credotalism, which characterise its present 
development. The author is, perhaps, scarce- 
ly satisfied with the answer which he puts 
into Saugata’s mouth, viz. “ that it is not sur- 
prising that a religion thoroughly established, 
should need somewhat different provisions 
from those which suited its commencement.” 
In spite, however, of such changes or develop- 
ments, or whatever else they may be called, 
which have come over the external appear- 
ance of Buddhism, its spread and continu- 
ance must be admitted to be a phenomenon 
quite unparalleled in the annals of the world. 
We, therefore, object to the incautious ex- 
pression of Professor Miiller in the letters to 
which we have referred, where he says that 
Buddhism, in its historical growth, pre-sup- 
poses Brahmanism; and that, however hostile 
the mutual relations of these two religions 
may have been at different periods of Indian 
history, it can be shown, without much diffi- 
culty, that the latter was but a natural conse- 
quence of the former. We call this an in- 
cautious expression, for the whole tenor of 
his letters proves that he regards the phe- 
nomenon of the rise and progress of Budd- 
hism as quite unique; and that the author 
only means that Brahmanism in its whole 
history, and by the analogy of other forms of 
faith, indicated the probability of some such 
reaction from its tenets, as Buddhism has 
shown i::elf to be. We confess, we have no 
admiration of that large class of so-called 
philosophic historians, who are so fond of 
telling us that.everything has happened just 
as it ought to have happened. When these 
gentlemen have exhibited any marks of sagac- 
ity in predicting the future, and their predic- 
tions have been verified, we shall be able to 
feel more confidence in their lucubrations on 
past history. 

It will be asked, what there could be in a 
system of religion founded upon the denial of 
a Deity, or at least entirely ignoring his ex- 





istence, and professing self-denial, as the only 
possible mode of escape from those sufferings 
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which passion entail upon the human race, 
and utter annihilation, or at least the priva- 
tion of individual consciousness as the ulti- 
mate end to be attained—what there could 
be in such a system to attract the attention 
of any class of people? It is no adequate 
answer—though, perhaps, it may be admitted 
as a contribution towards the solution of the 
difficulty—that in practice it rose above its 
theory. It made its appeal to the sympathies 
of men by its advocacy of the gentler virtues ; 
and the traditional character of its founder 
was, perhaps, repeated in many of those who, 
in subsequent ages, taught and promulgated 
his faith. 

“ A great part of the respect,” says Hardy, 
“paid to Gétama Buddha, arises from the 
supposition that he voluntarily endured, 
throughout myriads of ages, and in number- 
less births, the most severe deprivations and 
afflictions, that he might thereby gain the 
power to free sentient beings from the misery 
to which they are exposed under every possi- 
ble form of existence. It is thought that 
myriads of ages previous to his reception of 
the Buddhaship, he might have become a 
rahat, and, therefore, ceased to exist; but 
that, of his own free-will, he forewent the 
privilege, and threw himself into the stream 
of successive existence for the benefit of the 
three worlds.” What a wonderful anomaly is 
it, that love to our neighbor should be grafted 
on the speculative denial of the existence of 
God, and the cherished desire of gaining a 
more speedy annihilation! We cannot speak 
precisely on the subject of the rapidity of the 
spread of the new doctrines; but we know 
that in the first year of his ministry Gotamu 
gained twelve hundred adherents, and that 
he spent the forty-five remaining years of his 
life in preaching over all the north-western 
parts of India. After his death dissensions 
arose, and synods were held for the sup- 
pression of schism. The third of these sy- 
nods was held about three centuries after the 
death of Buddha, under Asoka, king of Ma- 
gadha, who had become a zealous convert to 
his doctrines. After this, its spread must 
have been rapid. Thibet and China received 
it at the very time when Christianity was be- 
ing preached by the Apostles and their im- 
mediate successors. In the fifth century, it 
was the prevailing religion in the north of 
India; and in the seventh it had been 
adopted throughout Thibet. 
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We have already alluded to one of the 
causes of the progress of Buddhism. In 
touching upon other conditions which tended 
to bring about the same results, we beg en- 
tirely to-disclaim the imputation of attempt 
ing to give any adequate account of this very 
singular phenomenon. That it should meet 
with some success, as distinguished from the 
religions of the rest of the ancient heathen 
world, was but natural, for proselytism was 
of its very essence. Whilst Greece and 
Rome were content with the individual and 
political aspects of religion, the founder of 
this system professed the purpose of alleviat- 
ing the sorrows of the whole human race. 
Again, the caste-system of the Brahmanical 
religion favored, if it may not even be said to 
have originated, Buddhism. When the only 
known form of belief was such as insisted 
upon absolutely impassible barriers between 
different classes of men, a preparation was 
already made for the entrance of a new re 
ligion, which should proclaim the entire 
equality of all mankind; whilst the reaction 
from an elaborate ceremonial, and from ex- 
ternal observances involving continuous and 
painful efforts to a spiritual form of religion, 
would be likely to fall in with the sympathies 
of the indolent Oriental mind. It is obvious 
here to notice the parallel between the de- 
velopment and the change which came over 
Europe in the sixteenth century. It willnot 
be denied, either by favorers of the Protes 
tant reformation, or by those whose symp 
thies are on the other side, that the tempo 
rary success of Protestantism is chiefly dueto 
the corrupt practices prevalent at the time of 
its birth. How far the corrupt practice was 
the natural consequence of corrupt addition 
to the faith, may be a legitimate subject for 
discussion; but it is not in point here. If 
the parallel which holds in this instance be 
tween the relation of Buddhism to Brahman- 
ism, and those of Protestantism to Catholi- 
cism, be thought to suggest the general law 
of reaction which obtains wherever one class 
of truths or practices have been strained, and 
insisted on, to the exclusion of another class 
which is sure in the long run to come in for 
its turn of public favor—we make no objet: 
tion to this mode of statement. But we may 
observe, that the particulars of the develop 
ment and establishment of Buddhism are 
such as to remind us much more forcibly of 





the relation of Christianity to the old dispet- 
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sation than that of Protestantism to Catholi- 
cism. And this view points to a more. effect- 
ive cause of the progress of the religion 
which we are now considering, than perhaps 
any other which we can suggest. In contem- 
plating the miraculous spread of Christianity 
over the Western world, it is but reasonable 
to suppose that the human methods adopted 
were such as were best adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of that human nature whose un- 
ruly will and affections it claimed to control 
—and the nearer the approximation that can 
be exhibited to these methods, in the process 
of development of any false religion, the less 
ought to be our astonishment at its success. 
Thus we cannot doubt that the very announce- 
ment so emphatically made, that ‘‘to the 
poor the Gospel was preached,” was, humanly 
speaking, one of the great causes of its 
rapid propagation, and the enlargement of 
the sphere of the old dispensation, whilst it 
was a stumbling block to the bigoted adhe- 
rents of the Jewish law, was itself its own 
recommendation to those who before had felt, 
or even now for the first time heard, of the 
ancient exclusiveness of the chosen people. 
There may be, then, no irreverence in com- 
paring the progress of a false with that of 
the true religion. The growth of Buddhism 
indicates both an inherent weakness in the 
system which it supplanted, and some adapt- 
ation to the condition of human nature in 
general; as well as some peculiar relation to 
the circumstances of the people amongst 
whom it spread. Its analogies with Chris- 
tianity consist in its overthrow of the dis- 
tinction of castes; its aiming at universal 
dominion ; its rising out of a previous system 
Which it supplanted ; its spreading, and for 
centuries retaining, its hold over countries 
where its predecessor was unknown; its 
proselytising as well as its protesting spirit— 
whilst the analogies become actual points of 
resemblance, when we view the virtues which 
it preached and inculeated; the councils by 
Which its schisms were suppressed ; and its 
missionary efforts for the propagation of its 
faith in distant regions. Even the surrender 
of its territory which it once possessed when 
Brahmanism became again the dominant re- 
ligion of India, offers a remarkable parallel 
to the retreat of Christianity in Asia and 
Africa before the overwhelming tide of Ma- 
hometanism. ‘There is this grand distinction, 
which cannot be too carefully borne in mind, 
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when we allow ourselves to dwell upon this 
comparison—that, unlike Christianity, it does 
not profess to be in any way a completion or 
development of a previous form, but is wholly 
antagonistic to it; and what, if we were now 
comparing the respective claims of the two 
religions, would be of paramount importance, 
that, in the case of the retreat of Buddhism, 
it is its predecessor and old antagonist that 
has beaten it out of the field. Whatever ob- 
jection may be urged against the Christian 
religion on the score of its having retreated 
from ground which it once occupied, the ob- 
jection would take a much more serious 
form, if it could be shown that Judaism had 
expelled Christianity from its strongholds, and 
had itself re-occupied them.. And we cannot 
but think that as regards the religions of India, 
it is a strong point to be able to object to the 
undeniable fact, that Buddhism has sup- 
planted, and in turn been supplanted, by 
Brahmanism. 

We are well aware that the analogies and 
resemblances we have been noticing will be 
pressed into a very different service from that 
in which we have been employing them; and 
that many will seek to represent the one 
true religion as nothing more than an inevit- 
able development in the Western world of 
the very same ideas which in the East ex- 
hibited themselves in a somewhat different 
form of progress. And with regard to any 
such arguments to be founded on the facts 
which we have been noticing, it is sufficient 
to observe, that it will not bear being con- 
fronted with the contrast exhibited by the 
antagonism of Buddhism to Brahmanism, as 
set against the educational character of Juda- 
ism, its preparation for, and its prophetic an- 
ticipation of, Christianity. 

But we have digressed from our immediate 
subject. Our purpose is to exhibit the re- 
ligions of India as they are; and that especi- 
ally with the view of showing that we must 
have missionaries acquainted with the system 
which they have to overthrow. It is necessary 
for some, at least, to know the points of re- 
semblance and contact; to understand when 
they may agree, and when they must enter 
protest. Perhaps we may be permitted to 
say, whilst we are on this subject, what must 
have been already seen to be implied, that a 
somewhat greater knowledge of ecclesiastical 
history is desirable than has generally been 
possessed by our Indian missionaries, 
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‘ Before we quit the subject of Buddhism, 
we may make one remark upon its pertina- 
cious adherence to the idea of the eternity of 
matter, supporting itself in this view by 
allaying the difficulty of the conception that 
things could have come into existence—if 
there ever was a time when there was noth- 
ing—and there being no appearance in the 
nature of things of any beginning. The 
Eastern mind seems to have accustomed 
itself to the contemplation of enormous peri- 
ods of time. Astronomical Science has only 
of late years opened to the view of Euro- 
peans the corresponding intervals of space. 
And though with us the idea of matter hav- 
ing existed from all eternity is reasonably 
thought a characteristic of some form of 
Atheism or Pantheism, yet the equally absurd 
idea of the existence of worlds occupying 
the infinity of space—and which, in point of 
fact, implies a successive creation from all 
eternity—is familiar enough to those who 
have conversed with persons acquainted with 
the marvellous disclosures of modern Astron- 
omical Science. M. Arago, in his “ Popular 
Astronomy,” thought it worth while to at- 
tempt a disproof of the infinity of material 
worlds, in opposition to Kant, who “ endeay- 
ored, by metaphysieal considerations, to 
maintain that space is infinite, and every- 
where peopled with stars similar to those 
contained in the regions to which we can 
penetrate with our powerful telescopes.”* 
The argument he adduces is worthless; 
though the view which it combats is held by 
many, we believe, who would be shocked at 
the consequences to which it leads: and the 
reason for which we have noticed this phase 
of belief, is, to plead it as an argument 
against pushing an adversary to conclusions 
from which he shrinks, but which may, never- 
theless, be logically deducible from premises 
to which he tenaciously holds. There can be 
no reason against waiving a point which a 
Buddhist is unwilling, or perhaps unable, to 
concede; and pressing other arguments, the 
force of which would be better appreciated. 
We, of course, do not mean to advise any 
scheme of comprehension which should com- 
promise a single particle of the truth, but 
are only recommending a disciplina arcani 
—which, whatever may be said against it, is 
practically adopted by all persons engaged in 


* Popular Astronomy—tTranslation, vol. i. p. 
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the education and development of intellectual 
minds. . 

But it is time for us to proceed to the 
notice of the other forms of faith prevailing 
in India; and in doing so, we must for the 
present depart from the order of Mr. Wil- 
liams’ volume; and, omitting the notice of 
the philosophic systems which seem to have 
given rise to Buddhism, or at least bridge 
over the interval between the Brahmans and 
the Buddhists, will attempt to give some ae 
count of the religious system of Brahmanism. 

This religion diverges in two directions, 
and appears to us under two phases—the 
popular and the philosophical. The essential 
unity of the Godhead is the feature of resem- 
blance between the popular faith and the 
teaching of the learned. And though ab 
stractedly the name by which the Deity is 
worshipped may be thought unimportant, yet 
in point of fact the variety of opinions on 
this subject has led to the formation of a 
number of schools and sects. To pass by 
other discrepancies, there is a grand dispute 
as to whether worship is due to Vischnu or 
to Siva; and both parties appeal ‘to their 
sacred books in vindication of their respective 
practices. And here the matter becomes er 
tangled in great difficulties, owing to the un- 
certainty of the dates of these books and the 
amount of their interpolations. 

Characteristic of both the popular and 
philosopical development of religion, is the 
doctrine of Metempsychosis, or the transmi- 
gration of souls; of which it has been ob 
served, that it is the main principle of Hinda 
metaphysics, and the foundation of Hindu 
philosophy. It is a point too which both the 
religions of which we have been speaking 
have in common. We need not attempt to 
determine the exact amount due to the differ- 
ent causes and conditions of its rise. No 
one could doubt that it is intimately connected, 
first, with the natural changes and develop- 
ment of material things, whether animate or 
inanimate; and secondly, with the observed 
inequality of suffering awarded in this life 
both to human beings, and the lower species 
of animals, Neither can it be doubted that 
the consciousness of demerit might tend 
strongly to confirm any such hypothesis when 
once formed and admitted. A vague belief 
in the existence of some mysterious power 
external to and above humanity, and a more 
or less defined consciousness of sin and re 
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sponsibility, are in fact at. the bottom of. this, 
as they are the foundation of every other 
system of religion; and the means of escap- 
ing from the wrath or propitiating the favor 
of the Deity, which form the subject-matter 
of religious ordinances in this case, took the 
form of methods devised for the escape from 
the necessity of such transformations. The 
deep arid enduring interest which, as children, 
all our readers will remember to have felt in 
the story of the transmigrations of Indur, 
as told in Mrs. Barbauld’s popular work, 
“Evenings at Home,” may serve to point out 
to us the fascination which such a doctrine 
might exercise, at least over uneducated 
minds. That this doctrine is so easy and in- 
telligible is,in fact, the chief reason of its 
predominance amongst the uneducated people 
of India; whilst the idea of these changes 
being inevitable, and the successive lives in 
themselves not presenting any very terrible 
aspect to men who live a life but little above 
that of the lower animals, will go a great 
way towards accounting for the universal 
prevalence of such lax morality as we hear of 
from all European residents in that country. 
Indeed, it is scarcely conceivable that any 
higher tone of morals could have prevailed 
amongst members of the fourth class of so- 
Gety, which probably embraced all the abo- 
riginal inhabitants who were subjugated by 
their Aryan conquerors. 

The caste-system of India is intimately 
connected with their whole religious system ; 
and the Sudras, or fourth class, are so en- 
tirely separated from the other three, that a 
Brahman may not even read the Vedas in 
presence of one of that caste; whilst to at- 
tempt to teach such a person the law, is one 
of the most heinous offences a Brahman can 
be guilty of. Yet the Sudras are by no means 
correspondent to the slaves of other nations. 
They have a rank of their own, and have de- 
fined hereditary privileges, such as they are. 
There is nothing very remarkable in the di- 
vision into castes, which, in fact, much resem- 
bles the system adopted in Egypt. What is 
remarkable is, the preservation of the dis- 
tinction unaltered for so longa period of 
time, and that in spite of the interference 
with it, which appears in the rise of Bud- 
dhism,—as also the fact that the priestly order 
retains the first rank, a'place which has prob- 
ably been kept so long, principally owing to 
the ordinance, that they alone are allowed to 
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read the Vedas, or sacred books. The belief 
in the unity of God, originally derived from 
revelation, has wonderfully survived the ob- 
scuration which it endured during the time 
when an undefined awe of the powers 
of the material world seemed to com- 
prise the whole idea of religion; and the 
succeeding period, when the worship of the 
elements was supplanted by the more ra- 
tional, though perhaps less religious, worship 
of deified men and heroes. The doctrine of 
a, Trinity, such as it is, cannot help striking 
the inquirer, even at the most cursory perusal 
of the accounts of their religion; and most 
writers have thought. it necessary to caution 
their readers against the assumption that the 
doctrine has much in common with the mys- 
terious tenet of the Trinity in Unity taught 
by the Christian creed. Even Schlegel, in 
whose views as to the religions of the ancient 
world we can most easily acquiesce, is careful 
to point out the want of unity in the three 
conceptions of Brahma, Vischnu, and Siva. 
In the condensed account of the Brahmanical 
system given in the “ Christian Advocate’s” 
publication for last year, the same view is 
strongly insisted on. He speaks “of the 
sacred triad of the Brahmans (p. 34) as one 
example of a law by which the mind of the 
Hindu was constantly disposed to view all 
forms of being under triune aspects.” 

Later in the volume (p. 104), he quotes 
Sir William Jones as a most unprejudiced 
witness to the same view, saying, that though 
eager to detect the slightest shadow of affini- 
ty between the Bible and the sacred books of 
India, he strenuously denied the reality of 
the alleged resemblances. Neither can it be 
said that the resemblance extends much fur- 
ther than to the mere outward form of ex- 
pression. Worship, so far from being paid 
to the three in one, is offered by different 
worshippers to the different deities ; and thus 
have arisen separate classes or sects amongst 
the teachers of Brahmanism. It was to be 
expected, from the profession which Mr. 
Williams makes in his first chapter, that he 
would net exhibit this distinction between 
heathen and Christian worship in exagger- 
ated colors, but rather that he would make 
the best he could of the resemblance, real or 
fancied. At page 101, he introduces Dr. 
Blancombe as saying, with reference to the 
Eternal’s supposed exhibition or develop- 





ment of Himself in the act of creation, 
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“How wonderful!—wonderful alike in its 
resemblance, and in that, resembling so near- 
ly, it still differs so much.” And if this is a 
less definite, it at least appears to us a more 
philosophical view of the outpouring of hea- 
then thought as to the mysterious nature of 
the One Infinite Being, and the aspiration of 
the heathen mind towards Him who is not 
far from every one of us—in whom we live, 
and move, and have our being. It would in- 
deed have been absurd to expect any more 
close approach to Christian doctrine in Indian 
religion,—if only we bear in mind the utter 
absence of any such doctrine from the Jew- 
ish belief at this day. Yet we cannot but 
think that the recognition, from some form 
or other, of a Trinity in Unity, may be one 
of the necessary conditions of philosophic 
thought—which is thus made unconsciously 
to bear witness to the truth. 

We ought not to omit to notice that the 
change from the earliest historical form of 
religion in India, viz., from the worship of 
the elements to that in which the Deity is 
clothed in human form, has been attributed 
to the reflex influence of Buddhism upon the 
system of which it was an offshoot. Ritter 
has observed that, “ So soon as the principle 
of anthropomorphic polytheism was deliber- 
ately and consciously asserted, as it was in 
Buddhism, a spirit of opposition was imme- 
distely awakened in the religious system of 
the Brahmans, alike against the principle and 
the practices resulting from it; and the re- 
jection of all the polytheistic elements which 
had been introduced in the second period of 
its history was the natural consequence. In 
what manner this was effected is apparent 
from the actual state of the Brahmanical re- 
ligion. It still retains entire the pantheism 
of the deities created and embellished. by the 
poetic fancy; but combines therewith the 
doctrine of the Oneness of the Godhead, as- 
serting that One only God is the true and 
supreme God—that the other gods are in 
the popular opinion his ministers, in the 
opinion of the wise the deceptive creatures 
of his Maja, his illusive image. This repre- 
sentation naturally gave an opening to the 
formation of a variety of opinions as to 
which of the many was the one true God. 
Some honor Maja as such, others Krischna, 
others also Siva, &c. &c., for each of which 
opinion sufficient authorities were easily to 
be found in the motley medley of their fa- 
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bles. The religion of Brahma has conse. 
quently been split into divers sects, holding 
a variety of opinions as to the proper object 
of highest adoration.”* 

Side by side with this religious belief, and 
running parallel to it, we find a philosophir 
system which has evidently sprung up from 
the attempt to explain the unfathomable 
mysteries of the nature of God, the poss 
bility of creation, and the origin of evil 
And if we learn nothing else from the extra- 
ordinary vagaries of Indian intellect when 
exercised upon these subjects, we are at 
least permitted to see and adore the wisdom 
of the Almighty in having committed the 
oracles of God to an unintellectual and un. 
philosophical people—to find deep cause for 
thankfulness that the Hebrew nation, the de- 
positarics of the faith, were saved from those 
blind speculations which will yet render the 
conversion of the people of India to the 
Christian faith so difficult a task. The ques 
tions which have agitated Christendom since 
the establishment of Christianity on a firm 
footing in the Western world, most wonder 
fully resemble the difficulties which presented 
themselves for solution to the minds of In 
dian sages; and even amidst the awful fall 
ing away from the faith which has been wi 
nessed in our times, both amongst the na- 
tions of Europe and the further West, we 
have this consolation to sustain us—that 
they are serving the purpose of sharpening 
the weapons which, as we trust, are destined 
to overthrow the very same theories in the 
East. 

The distinction of caste is the most marked 
characteristic of the difference between Brah- 
manism and Buddhism, the chief secret of 
whose influence we have supposed to be the 
entire disregard of class. Perhaps the next 
mark of distinction most conspicuous is in 
the end to which all human efforts are to be 
directed .Up to one point the two systems are 
agreed, viz. in seeking for the means of de 
liverance from the evil and miseries of exist 
ence in this earth; but the ultimate end of 
all things is with the Buddhist, Nirvana, or 
annihilation—with the Brahman, absorption 
into the Supreme Deity. A question has im 
deed been raised as to the meaning of the 
Buddhist’s Nirvana,—a question which needs 
not be noticed further here than to allude to 


* Ritter; History of Ancient Philosophy, val. i. 
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the evidence which it furnishes as to the im- 
possibility of the popular mind resting on 
the mere abstract dogmas of metaphysics. 
The harmonious working of the abstract and 
mysterious doctrines of revealed religion, 
however imperfectly understood, upon the 
minds of those who obediently follow its 
precepts, and the gradual dawn of light upon 
the humble worshipper, or the felt adaptation 
of the true faith to his own individual cir- 
cumstances, are, after all, the best “ Evidences 
of Christianity ;” and we cannot but think 
the most telling argument against Buddhism 
to those who are votaries of this form of reli- 
gion, will be in the fact that the practice of 
mankind has risen above, and so condemned, 
its principles. The original meaning of the 
word Nirvana is, “a blowing out,” like the 
extinguishing the flame of a candle. No 
other word could have been invented more 
expressive of extinction and annihilation; 
yet it has been denied that this is really the 
belief of Buddhism—and that chiefly on the 
score of the discrepancy that exists between 
such a view and its supposed logical conse- 
quences, and the observed practice, of Bud- 
dhists. The dispute as to the meaning of Nir- 
yana is, as Professor Max Miiller has shown, 
not new; and he has successfully proved that, 
in the theory of Buddhism, extinction or 
mnihilation is the end proposed. We may 
add that, such being the case, it was impos- 
sible but that disputes, such as have occurred, 
must have arisen. The natural aspirations of 
the human mind could not bear being con- 
fronted with so gross an absurdity, and hence 
the variety of thought and expression which 
has led even recent writers to adopt the 
theory of the identity of this doctrine with 
that of Brahmanism; in which the highest 
end of all religion and philosophy is main- 
tained to be the union and communion of the 
soul with God—the absorption of the in- 
dividual into the Divine essence. 

The difficulty of estimating the meaning of 
Maja, or the illusory appearance of things 
existent ; the near approach to truth in much 
of the expression of Brahman philosophy, 
with regard to the mode in which things, be- 
tide the Divine essence, may be considered 
toexist or not to exist, is very interestingly 
md clearly drawn out in the dialogue be- 
tween Blancombe and Vidyachérya. In it 
the latter is the principal speaker, the Eng- 
lshman performing the part of listener, and 
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attempting to draw out the Brahman’s view, 
and here and there to accommodate it to 
English modes of thought and expression. 

Perhaps the most striking part of the 
philosophy of the subject, is the consistency 
of the doctrine of the illusory nature of pres- 
ent appearances of created things; and the 
re-absorption of the human soul into the 
Deity, when this illusion of creation has 
passed away. ,After making due allowance 
for the tone of Christianity, which the author 
has suffused over this portion of his book, it 
is impossible not to be struck with the many 
points of coincidence which the doctrine ex- 
hibits with the system of Berkeley, and the 
general tone of resemblance which the most 
elevated form of Brahmanism bears to Chris- 
tian views and feelings. When language is 
so abstract, and truth is necessarily expressed 
in metaphor, it is extremely difficult to draw 
the line of separation, which bounds the terri- 
tories of truth and error. Still more difficult 
will it be found to bring the minds of individ- 
uals into a state to recognise the line of de- 
marcation. 

Christianity has already had its battle to 
fight, and will again have to wage mortal 
combat with a doctrine which follows close 
upon the heels of this, whether true or false, 
view of Maja or illusion,—we mean the tem- 
porary and illusory nature of sin. And our 
author is himself an instance in point, to 
show the great danger of too large an amount 
of concession for the sake of conciliating an 
adversary. We even fear that the contest 
with Hinduism will furnish excuses for the 
desire which is daring to show itself more 
conspicuously than heretofore, to get rid of 
the belief in a doctrine of eternal punish- 
ments. 

However, we are at present concerned with 
the doctrine of future bliss, which is recog- 
nised, in, this system of theology, as consist- 
ing in-a resolution of separate individual 
existence into the Deity, from which it origi- 
nally sprung; and it is easy to see that, if the 
Buddhist view of the future could only sur- 
vive in the popular mind by means of its dis- 
torted images being reflected back again into 
a nearer resemblance to the original ideas of 
which they were the distortions,—the doctrine 
of Brahmanism must have become influential 
owing to a similar process. Expressions, in- 
deed, might be quoted in considerable nun 
bers, from the Christian Scriptures, which, 
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taken by themselves, might seem to favor 
this leading idea of Brahmanism; and the 
real resemblance, so far as this is the practi- 
cal working of the Heathen and the Christian 
creed, is owing, no doubt, to the inability of 
human nature to throw off its belief in its 
own separate personality and responsibility. 
It is but natural, therefore, that Christiani- 
ty should make more progress against the 
religion of the unsophisticated people than of 
the educated and intellectual. It will be found 
as true now as in the early days of Christian- 
ity, that not many wise, not many noble are 
amongst its converts, but that the principal 
triumphs of the Gospel will be amongst the 
humble and despised of this world. Nay, 
we will be bold to say that the opening up of 
the controversy between Hinduism and Chris- 
tianity will not be without the, painful conse- 
quences of a defection from the ranks of 
Christianity to the views of Pantheism. And, 
on the contrary, we do not fear but that in 
the case of the Brahman, who js taught to 
feel the reality of his own sinful nature, and 
of the actual sins of which he had been guilty, 
he will in that very consciousness discover 
the antidote to that subtle and false system of 
metaphysics which represents this world with 
all its misery and wickedness, as but a reflec- 
tion of the image of the Divine Eternal Un- 
created Being. To such an one, it will neither 
be necessary to deny the doctrine of future 
punishment, nor to explain away the suffer- 
ings and death of our Blessed Redeemer, as 
a vicarious sacrifice and propitiatory atone- 
ment for the sins of the whole world. Rather 
in these will he find the satisfaction that his 
soul is yearning for ; and the explanation, so 
far as explanation can be had, of the myster- 
ies of creation and existence, of sin and its 
- forgiveness, misery and its liberation. Such 
persons may be unable precisely to distinguish 
between the subjective and the objective; 
they may be puzzled at the identity of the 
thinker and the thought, incompetent to draw 
the precise line which distinguishes being 
from experiencing ; but the humble and _ re- 
ligious sense which they possess of depend- 
ence upon a higher power, will lead them to 
avoid the false mysticism which would identi- 
fy them with that higher power, and to adopt 
the view which commends itself alike to their 
moral interests and their intellectual percep- 
tions, that God will be all and in all, the 
source of all joy and peace. 





We are quite prepared for the accusation 
which will be urged against us, that all this 
looks like cutting the question, that after all 
we have not brought the two views into di. 
rect collision, nor shown the absurdity of the 
philosophic system, which, to some minds, 
will appear under an imposing aspect. . 

And our reply is, that it would be a strange 
system of religion ; and, we suppose, unex 
ampled in the history of the human race, 
which should make its appeal solely to the 
intellect and the reasoning power of men 
Certainly, Christianity has ever been remark 
able for its protest against any such view as 
this. It seems, if one may reverently say so, 
as if the intellectual aid of miracle and proph- 
ecy,—so far, that is, as the aid of these is 
merély intellectual,—and the like, were sup- 
plied in scanty measure, and only as a neces 
sary-supplement to other methods of persua 
sion, when the necessity of some such assix 
tance was obviously apparent. Neither do 
we attempt to deny the grandeur of the the 
ory (grand, because it contains so much of 
truth), which would represent material things 
as a sort of shadow of the Divine nature, the 
outpouring of the thought of Deity, as fleet- 
ing and unsubstantial as the language in which 
human thought is embodied and clothed,— 
and the mode in which the Divine essence 
puts forth or develops itself. 

But then to make this doctrine consistent 
with itself, it must be pushed a step further; 
and the power of the human will must be de- 
nied ; and all things must be regarded.as pro- 
ceeding in a blind order of fatality, or else a8 
issuing from the arbitrary will of the supreme 
and only truly existent Being. With the 
fatalistic doctrine we do not join issue, be 
cause it can never be other than a speculative 
doctrine, practically denounced by the con- 
stitution of society, and disproved in every 
voluntary action of every individual life. But 
we do believe that we. must take our final 
stand against unbefief and misbelief of every 
form on the individual consciousness of him 
with whom the argument is conducted. All 
the speculative difficulties as to the freedom 
and independence of the will, and the origin 
of evil, find their only practical solution in an 
argument addressed to, and presupposing, 
the consciousness of having voluntarily gone 
counter to the will, and so having incurred 
the displeasure of a higher Being. 

. It may take time to develope the feeble re 
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mains of such consciousness, obscured, it may 
be, more and more in successive generations 
by a downward course of wickedness, and al- 
most lost in the tangled skein of metaphysi- 
cal investigations in which it had been wrapped. 
And the co-existence of a great philosophic 
system, with an awfully extensive depravation 
of morality, may render the task of the con- 
version of India one of immense difficulty. 
Even under the comparatively favorable cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed, the late 
excellent and energetic Bishop of Grahams- 
town thought it necessary to caution. people 
at home against extravagant expectations of 
rapid progress in the propagation of Christi- 
anity amongst the natives of South Africa. 


_With his characteristic straightforwardness 


and honesty, he says (Memoir, p. 308), “I, 
myself, expect no sudden fruit; and though 
longing for help from home for devoted men, 
for larger means, that we may enter energet- 
ically on the work, I believe it to be a work 
that will need patience, that will try our 
steadfastness, that will make a strain upon 
hope ; and in appealing warmly to the Eng- 
lish Church for help, I enter a solemn protest 
against the impatience of the age which re- 
quires in spiritual, as in commercial matters, 
quick returns—glowing accounts of great tri- 
umphs, no depressing tale of failures and dis- 
appointments.” And with reference to India 
especiafy, the Church must make up her 
mind to work on in faith amidst much dis- 
couragement. 

We must content ourselves with a very 
brief notice of the Sankya philosophy, which 
occupies the second chapter of Mr. Williams’ 
work. There is the less necessity for our no- 
ticing the system at any length, because, it 
can hardly be said to have any existence in 
the present day. Professor Wilson had 
never met with more than one Brahman who 
professed to be acquainted with the writings 
of this school, which has, however, an histor- 
ical importance, and is looked upon by the 
best informed writers on the subject, as hav- 
ing paved the way for Buddhism. Capila 
was its founder. And whilst it possesses 
many features of resemblance to both the 
systems of which we have been speaking, it 
may be considered more daring than either 
of them. It approaches more nearly than 
either of them to the Materialism of the 
present day, and reminds us forcibly of the 
Greek doctrine of an anima mundi. Knowl- 
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edge is its panacea for attaining the end 
which, as in all other Indian systems, con- 
sists in the extrication of the soul from the 
illusion under which it labors, of having a 
separate personality and consciousness. The 
close connexion which this philosophic sys- 
tem exhibits with fatalistic views, certainly 
seems to justify the author in attributing, as 
he appears to do, the licentious practices both 
of worship and of common life which are so 
prevalent in India, to its influence. At the 
same time it must be remembered that this 
influence must be indirect, inasmuch as the 
system itself is so little known—and there 
is no possibility of denying the connexion of 
the worship of some of the gods of the older 
system, with rites and practices of the most 
obscene description. 

The strong point of this system consists 
in their speculations upon the mystery of cre- 
ation ang the origin of evil, and is well 
drawn out by the author at p. 61. If it is 
once allowed that knowledge is the highest 
endowment of human nature, and all myste- 
ries are expected to be reducible to common 
sense in the crucible of reason, we are forced 
to confess that we have no answer to give 
to such statements as the following :— 

“ But as to our conclusions, they are forced 
upon us by the state of the case. For if 
there had ever been a time when an Iswara, 
all-wise and all-sufficient, such as you imag- 
ine, existed alone without a world, he being 
happy in himself, would have had no induce- 
ment to create—nor again, could he have 
created without materials; and if even he 
had created a world, being all-wise, he 
would have made it more perfect far than the ~ 
state of things around us. Living things 
would not have preyed upon life, nor man 
have injured man. But now consider again 
this argument. You think that the world is 
sufficiently good to imply an Iswara; we our- 
selves think otherwise. But your argument 
sufficiently shows that a certain order is ob- 
served, and that too such an order as would 
arise upon our theory of like begetting like, 
or causes containing their effects. For all 
things you see proceed in the gross, and, as 
it were, by waves of the tide, rather than by 
dropping from thehand. The more perfect 
then, you conceive this order to be, we make 
no objection so far, but advise you to derive 
consolation from the comperative certainty of 





things in respect of cause and effect. Such 
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a certainty may well assure you that by 
adapting your conduct (if you believe that 
man is a free agent) to the revolutions of na- 
ture—or, as we should say by contentedly 
suffering the unavoidable and liberating the 
soul, so that it can rejoice in the grandest of 
all spectacles—you will both secure such a 
happiness as it is in the nature of things for 
you to enjoy, and also act consistently with 
piety.” —p. 61. 

From what has been said it will have ap- 
peared that, for the successful coping with 
Indian philosophy and religious belief, it will 
not only be necessary to be furnished with 
answers to such allegations as are likely to 
be urged against the system of Christianity 
in general and its particular doctrines. Be- 
sides this, the antagonist of Brahmanism 
and Buddhism will have to settle for himself 
the grounds of natural religion as the basis 
on which his system of revealed religion has 
to be erected. In an article which appeared 
in this Review at the commencement of last 
year, we pointed out the necessity of exhibit- 
ing clearly the state of the case as regards 
natural religion; how far its grounds were 
cognisable by the speculative faculty; and 
how far they were established by their felt 
conformity to the common affecfions of our 
nature. In this we had principally in view, 
the anticipating the first step in the down- 
ward course from a tottering and unsteady 
faith in the high mysterious doctrines of the 
Church, leading first to disbelief and then to 
denial of other doctrines, till at last, as its 
natural and logical consequence, it issues, in 
minds of a certain degree of intellectual 
power mixed with some moral defect (not un- 
frequently an overweening estimate of its 
own intellect), in entire disbelief of religious 
obligation and distrust of any power external 
to itself. 

The Atheistic, and Pantheistic, and Mate- 
rialistic theories—-to the overthrow of which 
treatises on Natural Theology, such as appear 
at the present day, specially address them- 
selves—strikingly resemble the forms of be- 
lief which are professed in the East; and 
different as are the persons to whom the 
argument is to be applied, the argument 
itself is, upon the whole, pretty much the 
same ; and the author has shown great skill 
in this part of the conduct of his dialogue. 
In the fourth chapter, Wolff, the European 
sceptic, is introduced skilfully veiling his own 
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belief behind a profession of inability to see 
how this Materialistic system of the Charva- 
cas could~be refuted. The keenness with 
which the speaker enters into the views which 
he at first does not undertake to defend, and 
the subsiding again into the affectation of 
neutrality and indifference at the end of his 
speech, are eminently natural. Great skill, 
too, is shown in throwing into the narrative 
form points more or less closely connected 
with the subject which would scarcely bear 
being dwelt upon in the way of argument, 
which yet when taken in the aggregate have 
a telling effect on some minds towards the 
side of Materialism. This relief from the 
monotony of continued dialogue is quite 
necessary in so long a treatise, as well for 
the sake of fairly representing objections to 
the truths as for giving due effect to the ar 
guments in reply. In the present instance, 
the writer has given a remarkably clear state- 
ment of the view itself, and has represented 
the solution of the difficulty in a very satis- 
factory light. We are glad to be able to 
acquiesce heartily and entirely in our author's 
views as to the proof of the presence of mind 
—whilst his views of the questions of the 
existence of innate ideas, intuitions, &c., as 
opposed both to the school of Locke and the 
modern sensational theory, though expressed 
very differently, is really precisely the same 
with that which was advocated in tf paper 
already referred to. The rest of this chapter, 
too, is most thoughtful and beautiful; it 
treats of the value of the testimony of the 
conscience and the affections, the yearnings 
of mankind and their natural tendency to 
prayer. All this, when coupled with the in- 
ability of human language to escape from 
the recognition of a personal Supreme Be 
ing, and the manifestly good results that are 
produced by such belief, make out of a case 
of wonderful cogency, whilst they are repre- 
sented by the author with an eipwveia. worthy 
of Socrates or Bishop Butler. We should 
greatly exceed the limits assigned to us if we 
attempted to give any analysis of this beauti- 
ful chapter, which seems to us to indicate @ 
mind not only of high intellectual power, but 
of deeply religious tone. This chapter, with 
the following, contains moreover an excellent 
criticism of the two systems of religion, a 
well as of the Sankya philosophy, which 
bridges over the interval between them. 
Both chapters contain some striking thoughts, 
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amongst which we may particularly notice 
the representation of the two views of unity 
of type in nature and evidence of*design, as 
being by no means antagonistic; but the 
former enlarging the conceptions engendered 
by the latter, and addressing itself to a 
more comprehensive grasp of intellect than 
either special instances or general rules of 
what is commonly called design or fore- 
thought appeal to. Equally striking is the 
pressing of modern geological science, against 
both the extravagant periods of time in which 
Hindu history revels, and the doctrine of 
perpetual revolutions of life and death which 
characterises both the great religious systems 
of India. The author justly observes that 
the unity of type seen in the remains of ages 
long past and pointing onward to man, the 
highest specimen of that type, indicates 
progress and not revolution. And here we 
must conclude this part of our subject, though 
not without just alluding to the skilful mode 
inwhich the author precludes the Buddhist 
disputant from arguing from alleged miracu- 
lous interposition, on the ground that his sys- 
tem allows no room for it—and the no less 
clever exhibition of Brahman spiritualism 
as tending towards and developing into Ma- 
terialism. 

The following two chapters are devoted to 
an examination of the chronology and litera- 
ture of India. Without attempting to follow 
our author through this part of his subject, 
we shall only say that he has very clearly ex- 
hibited the inconsistencies and absurdities of 
Indian history. Perhaps there are hardly 
yet sufficient data for settling even the grand 
epochs of the history of this country, except- 
ing in very few cases, with any tolerable ex- 
actness. All processes of this kind must for 
the present be regarded as tentative, or to 
speak logically, all the premises open to be 
altered and modified to suit the conclu- 
sions which seem to come out from a com- 
parison of them with other independent 
sources. No doubt, the discovery of monu- 
mental remains, and the publication of addi- 
tional works on the subject, will eventually 
bring the history of the East into some more 
tangible shape than it has hitherto appeared 
in. It would not be doing Mr. Williams jus- 
tice, if we did not acknowledge that he has 
nowhere on this subject overstated his case ; 
and perhaps he has produced the best possi- 
ble account out of the scanty reliable data 
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which are presented to us. So great, indeed, 
is the uncertainty of the whole subject, that 
there are not wanting authorities for the 
hypothesis that Buddhism is more ancient 
than Brahmanism: an hypothesis which, as 
the reader ‘will have seen, we have with Mr. 
Williams, and an overwhelming weight of 
authorities, treated as scarcely worth notice. 
Dr. Wolff is introduced as the advocate of 
this view. In reply to him, as well as the 
other disputants in the controversy, Dr. 
Blancombe is represented as endeavoring to 
concede as much as possible to the views of ' 
all the three speakers who appear in the 
dialogue ; and perhaps the following extracts 
will put our readers in possession of as much 
of the outline of the history, as is either un- 
disputed or may be considered as tolerably 
established. After giving his reasons for 
assigning different dates to different portions 
of their sacred books, he continues :— 


“ If now you consider that such change of 
language is the mirror of changes in society, 
which must have been long in coming about, 

ou will understand why the laws of Manu 
erie to a period long after the earliest 
Vedic hymns, though before the rise of Bud- 
dhism. 

“ Our friend Sadananda is so critical, that he 
will enter readily into what I will offer conjec- 
turally about Capila. There is in the Sankhya 
philosophy an acknowledgment of the might 
of nature, which might well enough sprin 
out of the Vedic worship. But the abstract 
tone of the philosopher’s speculation, and his 
way of reducing the deities into natural 
forces, is unlike the simple fervor of the old 
devotional song. We must blame Capila for 
not having substituted any clear conception 
of an overruling mind; but we must acknowl- 
edge he had reason for taking away that 
worship of blind elements which the older 
faith involved. Perhaps it was his mission, 
as a rationalist, to work out freedom for the 
human mind from undue subjection either to 
the material world, or to that elaborate sys- 
tem of the religious caste which had become 
a superstition to some, and a policy to others. 
Thus he paved the way for Sakya, who added 
devotion to speculation, and extended to 
masses of men that freedom which Capila ° 
had given only to the few. Since, however, 
the faith of Sakya must have been to many a 
painful revolution, there would arise men de- 
sirons of a scientific freedom, yet anxious to 
reconcile it with the orthodox religion. 
This seems to have been attempted by Patan- 
jali, the grammarian, who lived some time 





after Panini, and therefore later than Sdkya. 
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The interval then between the two stages of 
the Sankhya philosophy comprises the rise 
of Buddhism. Later than these, though I 
dare not fix a precise date for it, must have 
been that orthodox wisdom which the vener- 
able A’chérya represents. For,though at- 
tempts to explain the purpose of the Vedas 
may have begun early, and some of them 
may have been called the earlier Mimansa, 
yet they evidently received an impulse from 
the opposition after approved systems. The 
very phrase A-dwaita (non-duality) implies 
that the distinction between spirit and mat- 
ter had been taught by others; and some 
elements in the A’chdrya’s system are traced 
by himself to Sancara. Nor should I won- 
der if some of them are even later. But 
Sancara lived not earlier than 800 or 900 A. 
D. How different this newer Vedantine sys- 
tem is from the older Vedic worship we have 
partly seen, and shall see farther. But all 
this stage of philosophical development oc- 
cupies a middle ground of vast extent be- 
tween the old poetical faith, and the new 
burst which gives the religion of India an- 
other form, as evident in the Puranas. It is 
in nearly the same middle region that we are 
to place the rise and fall of the Bauddha 
faith in India. Only there is this difference ; 
a religious creed is so antagonistic to its rival 
creed, that we can fix definitely its date; 
whereas tendencies of thought may be at 
work when unacknowledged, and stretch over 
into their opposites, so as to be hardly dis- 
entangled. Thus the philosophical spirit 
may have anticipated its fuller consciousness 
by certain portions of the Epic poems, as 
well as interpolated episodes in the later of 
the two; and again it reaches on into the 
Paurdnic stage, both giving a meaning to the 
legends, and suffering itself to be fancifully 
transformed in them. Again, as the philoso- 
phical sects supply the middle ground in 
speculation, so do the Epic poems in both 
heroic legend and physical parable, between 
the hymns of the old Vedic ritual and -the 
modern mythology of the Puranas.”—Para- 
méswara-jnyina-goshthi, p. 279. 
And again afterwards, at page 282 :— 


“The earliest hymns of the Rig-Veda, 
shew us the Hindu not yet having earned his 
name by long dwelling on the Indus, but in 
the country of the Five Rivers, worshipping 
all the skyey influences, hailing the dawn in 
song, and personifying the dark cloud which 
withholds, as well as the blue heaven which 
liberates the rain. His deities are Devas, 
the bright elements which seem to bless him. 
He has not yet built temples, nor bowed 
down to idols, nor become the instrument of 
priests, nor does he fancy anything of the 
transmigration of souls, nor probably of the 
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incarnation of deities, nor has he yet suffered 
the brotherhood of mankind to be outraged 
by division into castes. Nor again does he 
make the pitiless demand for widows to be 
burned. It is very remarkable that none of 
these things are originally Vedic. Whether 
the horse sacrifice (aswamédha) was merely 
symbolical, as your commentators say, or 
whether the later symbol represents an ear- 
lier usage, of perhaps Persian or even Tartar 
origin, I will not determine. But at least, 
sacrifices were common enough, and the flesh 
of them might be eaten: so that the modern 
horror of eating flesh ean hardly have ex- 
isted. So far the earliest Hindu we read of 
had rather the advantage of his descendants; 
on the other hand, his hymns show no deep 
feeling of the moral evil of sin nor reverence 
for the deities as moral governors. Some 
have fancied that they can trace in the Vedas, 
vestiges of an earlier belief in one supreme 
God, But no texts have yet been shown me 
belonging to the earliest stage, which bear 
closely such meaning. On the contrary, 
physical nature seems to present the objects of 
worship, and animal nature to suggest the 
prayers. Man seems as yet the first among 
animals worshipping the elements. By de 
grees however the shaping mind modifies its 
impressions into an unity; and a oom 
sense appears of the mystery which underlies 
the agencies of nature with a feeling after 
some spirit which formed them. - It is chief 

in the Upanishads, so far as I have observed, 
that this tendency develops itself; therefore 
not in the earliest time. Thoughts however 
of A’tman, the great Soul, or Self, or Per- 
son, without whom it is as unnatural to con- 
ceive the world as a human body without 4 
mind, may have had many indistinct utter- 
ances before they grew into such reasoned 
poems, as that about Vach, which you quoted 
tome. There seems also to have broken off 
from the A’ryas while yet in the country of 
the Five Rivers, a section which carried west- 
ward some Vedic traditions and ripened them 
in Bactria or Persia, into the Zoroastrian 
lore. This re-migration must not be con 
fused with the original advent of the A’ryan 
race from Iran; still less must the ebb be 
made to account for the earlier flow. In the 
mouth, however, of Zarathastra, the mere 
nature-worship took a deeper tone, and spoke 
of strife no longer between cloud and sky, 
but between evil and good, or the malignant 
serpent and the Son of Heaven. 

“Thus he divorced, in a way, mankind from 
physical nature; and brought out a deeper 
moral consciousness, with Poth its sense of 
suffering and its manlier struggle. Whereas 
with the true Hindus, remained longer, and 
almost remains still, something of the old 
childhood, which felt itself cradled in the 
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world, and only asked their bounty, looking 
on it almost as a right. I need not stay to 
trace nicely how many hymns of the, Rig-Veda 
reappear in both the Yajurs, and again in the 
Sama, or how they are somewhat modified. 
But in the Brahmanas we have the signs of a 

riesthood or caste, arranging and explainin 
the songs which were already ancient; aed 
this tendency is said to reach a more elaborate 
formalism in the Sutras. Before the Atharva 
or fourth Veda had been compiled, the A’ryas 
must have spread into India. It speaks more 
directly of the aboriginal races, among whom 
it mentions the Sudras as hostile. It has 
words which are said to betray symptoms of 
Pracrit, or at least of the older language al- 
ready assimilating itself to indigenous idioms. 
It gives prayers no longer as natural effusions 
of the religious feeling, but as formal charms 
against sickness. It deals more in its epi- 
sodes, with metaphysical questions, as about 
death and the spiritual world. It is the ex- 
pression, in short, of a. religious revolution, 
which already the Brahmanical caste was 
conducting. We may estimate both its com- 
paratively recent date, and yet the antiquity 
of Manu, from remembering that the legisla- 
tor recognises only three Vedas, though it is 
wave the fourth may already have been 

amed. Some also find in the Atharvan 
astronomical signs of B.C. 1100, rather than 


1400, but these I will not venture to argue 
from.” — Paraméswara -jnydna - géshthi, p. 
282. 

Our readers will not suppose that we mean 
to assert that all our missionaries in India 


must be Ps or indeed that many of 
them will be liable to encounter such intel- 
lectual minds as our author attributes to the 
Saugata Muni, Sadananda, and Vidyacharya. 
Many of them, it is to be supposed, nay, we 
had almost said hoped, will be in happy igno- 
rance of the scepticism that has spread its 
blighting influence so extensively amongst 
the educated portion of the rising generation. 
Christianity will not be propagated by intel- 
lect, but by zeal, and the influence of argu- 
ment is much more indirect than direct. But 
it would be, and we take leave to say it ought 
to be, a fatal barrier to its progress, if its 
claims could not approve themselves to the 
intellect of the unprejudiced inquirer, if we 
may be allowed for a moment to make such 
& monstrous supposition. But yet, though 
people cannot be unprejudiced, yet they may 
in different degrees approach this state of 
mind. The same person, moreover, will at 
different periods be able to divest himself 
more or less of such prejudices as are habitual 
tohim. It is senate even, to know that 
persons, whose judgment cannot be set aside 
a of no value, have said what to themselves 
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appears conclusive against a false theory. 
Sceptics, whether amongst ourselves or in the 
East, will not be able, however much the 

may profess to be guided by what they call 
pure reason, to throw off the restraints im- 
posed by the very constitution of human 
nature upon absolute freedom of thought; 
and it is in the highest degree necessary, both 
for their own sake, and much more for the 
sake of those who will come under their in- 
fluence, to exhibit. the strength of the cause 
which they are attempting to gainsay. Still 
it must be remembered, that the questions at 
issue are such as reach the lowest depths of 
thought. And it could not be wished that 
many should give up their time and energies 
which are due to practical matters, to such 
metaphysical abstractions as we have been 
considering; neither indeed could we expect 
to find many minds endued with natural capa- 
city, and fostered and disciplined by the high- 
est style of education, so as to be competent 
for such a task. The battle in India has to be 
waged, alas! not with the highest style of 
intellect, but against the most degraded form 
of morality. And, miserable as the picture 
is, we must now shift the scene from philoso- 
phy to fact, and attempt to lay before our 
readers a little of the actual state of religion 
in India. The contrasts displayed in the 
commencement and development of both 
Buddhism and Brahmanism, are in them- 
selves such as to form a strong argument in 
condemnation of both these systems. 

It may reasonably be asked, What sort of 
worship can properly exist in a system which 
admits of no Supreme Deity, and professes 
to conduct its votaries to annihilation? And 
certainly modern infidels, in the Western 
world, have been more consistent in carrying 
out their principles into practice than their 
Buddhist colleagues, either in the Northern 
or Southern parts of Asia. The present 
state of Buddhism is the best instance in 
point to show that man cannot live without a 
religion, and that that religion must have 
external rites cognisable by the senses, and 
must prescribe injunctions, the performance of 
which shall exercise the physical as well as 
the mental energies. That Buddhism should 
have degenerated, if indeed it be a degener- 
acy, into idol-worship, may seem strange ; 
but it was the necessary development of its 
teaching, if that teaching was destined to 
survive its author. It is of no importance to 
ascertain the precise time when image-wor- 
ship may be said to have commenced. It is: 
at present the universal custom. Not only 
have they images, but gorgeous temples, in 
which they are enshrined. And idcl manu- 
factories are spoken of as being «f common 
occurrence in China and elsewhere; and the 
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remains of Buddhist temples in India are 
such as to show that they were of immense 
size and elaborately ornamented. What is 
very strange in their mode of worship is, that 
amidst many minor differences the worship 
of a triad is said to be universal. Mr. Spence 
Hardy, in his earlier work on “ Eastern 
Monachism,” says (p. 209), “ The invocation 
of the triad is noticed by a Mahometan 
traveller in Thibet, who calls its constituents, 
God, his prophet, and his word. By Rému- 
sat it is translated, ‘Boudha, la loi et le 
clergé.’” 

Another very remarkable approach to 
Christian doctrine is in the prevailing belief 
in some form of atonement. That this should 
be connected with views somewhat resem- 
bling Solifidian views will not be wondered at. 
Both these points are illustrated by the fol- 
lowing extract from the same work :—* The 
king of Sagal on one occasion said to Nigas- 
éna, ‘ You declare that although a man live in 
sin a hundred years, taking life and commit- 
ting other crimes, if he thinks of Buddha 
once, when at the point of death, he will be 
born in a déwa-léka; this I cannot believe. 
You say again, that if a man only once takes 
life, and does not think of Buddha, he will be 
born in hell; this, also, I cannot believe.’ 
Nagaséna replied, ‘How so? If we put ever 
so small a pebble in the water it will sink, 
but a hundred ydlas of stones may be put in- 
to a boat, and floated across the river without 
difficulty ; and it is the same with those who 
acquire merit.’ ”—P. 211. 

All writers on the subject of Buddhism 
have noticed the resemblance in the externals 
of its worship to the rites of the Roman 
Church. Some have not scrupled to avow 
their belief that the monastic system of the 
Church is derived from its contact with East- 
ern habits and mamers. The resemblance 
itself it is impossible to deny. The cave mo- 
nasteries of the Buddhists are both much 
more numerous, and on a considerably larger 
scale than those of Catholic countries. The 
number of priests, also, is very great; and 
their method of conducting service such as 
forcibly to remind spectators of the practice 
in Roman Catholic churches. Upon the 
whole, however, as might perhaps reasonably 
be expected, the resemblance of worship is 
rather to the corruptions than the legitimate 
developments of Christian worship. ‘The im- 
age worship which is universal, is not in Thibet 
connected with the worship of relics, which is 
so prevalent in Ceylon. It is interesting to 
trace these two developments of Buddhist 
worship. In Thibet, the prevalence of a be- 
lief in successive incarnations of Deity fixes 
the attention of the worshipper upon its living 
representative. In Ceylon, on the contrary, 
where the Buddha is supposed to have ceased 
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to exist, the mark of his footstep, one of his 
canine teeth, and other parts of his bones, 
have become the objects of worship. It would 
be scarcely necessary to say anything of the 
manifest absurdity of worshipping parts of 
the body of a being whose existence has alto- 
gether ceased; but we are tempted to make 
a long extract from Mr. Spence Hardy’s vol. 
ume, with the view of illustrating the extraor. 
dinary methods in which absurdities can be 
defended, and that especially with the view 
of illystrating the intellectual difficulties that 
missionaries may have to encounter. 

The view of the following dialogue is to 
reconcile the apparent contradiction of wor. 
shipping an extinct God. The defender of 
Buddhism commences : 

“ N. When that fire, that although it has 
no mind, receives the grass and fuel, is ex- 
tinguished—is the world without fire ? 

“ M. No; any one who wishes to produce 
fire, may do so by the friction of two pieces 
of wood. 

“N. Therefore they who say that no benefit 
can be received from the making of offerings 
!to Buddha, utter that which has no founda- 
tion in truth. Whilst Buddha was in the 
world, the glory that he possessed may be 

compared to a brilliant flame; now that he 
| has attained Narvana, his passing away is like 
\the extinguishing of that flame; but as the 
flame receives the grass or fuel that is thrown 
into it, though without any desire on its part, 
so although Buddha does not receive the- of 
ferings of the faithful, the reward of those 
offerings is certain. For as any man may 
procure a flame by the rubbing together of two 
pees of wood, by the light of which he will 
e able to carry on whatever work he has in 
hand, so the faithful by making offerings to 
Buddha, and reflecting on the excellences of 
the Dharmma, will reap the reward for which 
these exercises are practised. There is an- 
other comparison to which you must listen. 
There is a high wind; it shakes the trees and 
causes them to fall, and then dies away ; after 
thus passing away, is it from desire that it 
again returns ? 

“ M. This cannot be, because it has got no 
mind. 

“N. Does the wind that passes away make 
some sign to the wind that is to come ? 

“M. No; any one may cause wind by means 
of a fan; when he is warm, he can cool him 
self in this way. 

“N. Therefore the unbelievers that say there 
is no benefit from the making of offerings to 
Buddha speak falsely. As the wind spreads 
itself in every direction, so the virtue of Bud- 
dha is diffused everywhere ; as the wind that 

assed away is not again produced, so there 
is no reception of the offerings on the part 
Buddha. As men are subject to be anno 
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by the heat, so are déwas and men afflicted 
by the three-fold fire t evil desire, enmity, 
and ignorance; and as men, when thus an- 
noyed, cause a wind to refresh their persons 
by means of a fan, or some other instrument, 
so are they assisted who seek the protection 
of Buddha; and the three-fold fire is extin- 
guished, although Buddha has attained Nir- 
yana, and does not receive the offerings that 
are presented. Another comparison may be 

iven: a man strikes the drum, and causes a 
sound to be produced ; the sound dies agvay ; 
is it afterwards produced again P 

“ M. No; the sound has passed away, but 
the same man can cduse a repetition of the 
sound by again striking the drum. 

“N. In like manner, though Buddha has 
attained Nirvana, the benefit to be received 
from the making of offerings and meditating 
on the Bana is still certain. This benefit is 
gained though Buddha does not receive the 
offerings Again, does the earth say, 
‘Let such and such trees grow upon my sur- 


face ?’ 


“M. No. 

“ N, Then how is it that flowers, and 
buds, and shrubs, and trees, and creepers, 
passing from one to the other, are pro- 
duced ? 

“M. The earth, though itself unconscious, 
is the cause of their production. 

“ N. Even so, though Buddha is now un- 
conscious, he is nevertheless the source of 
benefit to those who seek his protection. 
That which is the opposite of evil desire, 
enmity and ignorance, is thus like the root of 
merit set in the ground: the exercise of 
samadhi is like the trunk of the tree; the 
doctrines of the Bana are like the hard wood 
inits heart; the four Sangwara precepts are 
like the higher and main branches; the five 
forms of knowledge called Wimukti, that 


reveal the way in which emancipation is to | 


be obtained, are like the colors and perfume 
of the flowers, and the fruition of the paths 
leading to Nirvana is like the immortal fruit; 
and all this is brought about by Buddha, 
though he has attained Nirvana and is uncon- 
scious.” —Pp, 229—231. 


We might add much of a similar charac-| 


ter, in which it would be difficult to say 
whether the beauty of the analogy or the 
grotesque absurdity of the application was 
more conspicuous. We wish we had more 
data to go upon in forming an opinion of the 
actual-working of this extraordinary system 
on the mind of its votaries. But Tartary 
and Thibet are little known, and i other 
countries, Buddhism has been so modified by 
the other forms of religion with which it has 
come in contact, that no fair estimate of it 
can be made. Mental inactivity, there can 


_ beno doubt, is universally characteristic of 
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Buddhism; but we are inclined to think that 
Buddhist practice, in point of purity of 
morals, has nowhere sunk so low as in those 
parts of the peninsula of India which are not 
at present subject to its sway. We now turn 
to Brahmanism. 

The original distinction of castes is in many 
parts of India altogether extinct. The Brah- 
man is in these parts the only caste that 
exists in the present day; numerous castes, 
it is true, may be found; but though, per- 
haps, founded upon the ancient division of 
society, they seem to have little in common 
with it. The subordinate class of Sudras is 
now reduced to a family proud of its descent ; 
the Vaisyas gre almost unknown, and the 
Kshatriyas are confined to Rajputana: 

Yet a system of castes exists, which, how- 

ever little understood as yet, is very influen- 
tia], and has important bearings on the 
future progress of Christianity amongst them. 
We remember a remark made by the late 
Bishop of Madras, which is printed in one of 
the accounts of his visitation of his diocese, 
to the effect that he did not profess to under- 
stand the distinctions of caste, or. to pro- 
nounce any judgment upon the matter,. 
whether they were to be regarded as only a 
part of the natural framework of society,. 
corresponding to the distinctions of rank in 
other countries. Yet this remark is followed 
by the singular announcement that he should 
make it an indispensable condition to appli- 
cants for holy orders that they should not 
refuse to eat with himself and the rest of his 
clergy. 
’ The belief in the Unity of the Godhead is 
obscured by the prevalence of an idolatry 
which comprehends in its sphere thousands 
of fancied deities. We need not repeat the 
observation, so often made, that there are 
three hundred and thirty millions of gods in 
their Pantheon. The idol-worship which 
prevails, is quite intelligible as the only pos- 
sible development to an uneducated people, 
of the mysterious doctrine of all things being 
an emanation from Deity. For an account 
of these deities, and a dissertation upon 
Hindu wership in general, we are indebted 
to a Baptist missionary named Ward. The 
third edition of his useful work appeared 
just forty years ago. We may take it for 
granted that his facts are trustworthy, derived 
as they were from personal observation, and 
conversations with all classes of Hindus. 
Yet, though evidently well acquainted with 
the system of religion such as at present 
prevails, as well as with the books to which it 
makes its appeal, and the philosophic system 
with which it is connected, he is evidently 
unable to appreciate Brahmanism. He sees 
nothing but darkness when the nearest a 











proach to truth is made; and his prejudice in 
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this respect is in part owing to the unutter- 
able abominations which he witnessed and 
heard of. The principle of self-sacrifice, 
which in itself demands our warmest sym- 
athy, meets with no favor from him; nor is 
it much to be wondered at, when it is so 
strangely connected with the most degrading 
sensuality. Impurity of every kind is indeed 
the main characteristic of Hindu life in the 
present day. We have heard the remark 
made, that. fornication and adultery sink alto- 
gether into the shade when placed in com- 
parison with the horrid forms of impurity 
practised in India. Mr. Ward’s book is full 
of passages where he professes himself obliged 
to stop short; it being impossible to pollute 
his pages with such filthiness as he kas seen 
in their books, and heard from their priests. 
He tells us that, amidst all the objects of 
worship, there is not one which tends to 
elevate or improve the mind. The many 
deities which they worship, have their origin 
in the countless corrupt desires which have 
arisen in the hearts of worshippers. There 
is prevalent amongst them, an impure form 
of worship corresponding to the phallic wor- 
ship of the Greeks; and whatever opinion 
may be formed as to the propriety of sup- 
pressing religious ceremonies, and interfering 
with national modes of worship, it might at 
least, we think, have been expected of Eng- 
lish authorities to interfere, to prevent the 
eyes of women and children being polluted 
with the sight of disgusting objects of wor- 
ship, stuck up like the statues of Hermes in 
the streets of Athens. 

There is one remark made by this author 
which seems to imply that there is one char- 
acteristic of the Hindu which may be pressed 
into the service of Christianity. They pro- 
fess a great reliance upon the merit of their 
works, and will listen to any new proposal 
with as much eagerness as though dor had 
hitherto done nothing towards obtaining 
heaven. And, perhaps, Christian missiona- 
ries in India may derive a lesson from St. 
Paul’s preaching of the unknown God at 
Athens, viz. that of using their sagacity in 
accommodating themselves to the prejudices 
and habits of the natives when it can be 
done without compromising the truth. An- 
other, and a still more hopeful quality to 
work upon, is the great fear that Hindus 
manifest of future punishment. And much, 
no doubt, may be done by judiciously giving 
this fear its proper direction, and by purify- 
ing it by bringing it into contact with the 
doctrines of redemption and atonement. 
But alas for the missionary prospects of the 
church of England if that series of doctrines 
which has lately made its appearance amongst 
us should be destined to make further pro- 
gress! It can scarcely be said any longer 
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that we are at issue about mere externals or 
non-fundamentals. Internal disputes have 
been gradually reaching further and further, 
till they have at last touched the central 
truths round which all other teaching is 
formed. The course in which denial of the 
truth has been progressing is steady, con- 
sistent, and logical. The fear of future pun- 
ishment has been set aside by the denial .of 
the doctrine of its eternity. There follows, 
as a matter of course, an indefinitely lowered 
estimate of the sinfulness of sin, and an en- 
tirely different view of the atonement neces- 
sary for it. And if the essential Deity of the 
Saviour has hardly yet within the pale of the 
Church been openly impugned, it is easy to 
foresee that that will be the next point of at- 
tack, which will be made covertly, and per. 
haps with the outward show of explaining 
the statements of the Nicene and Athana- 
sian creeds. 

Already it has been objected against us by 
the philosophers of India :—“ Settle it 


among yourselves what your faith is before, 


you can hope to convert us to it.” Alas that 
our divisions should tell so fearfully against 
the progress of Christianity amongst the 
heathen! Alas that we must be content with 
desultory action where it is all-important to 
exhibit an unbroken front to the enemy! 
We need hardly say that there are two me 
ods of meeting this difficulty which have 
been resorted to ever since the Reformation 
of the sixteenth century. There will be the 
attempt to compromise matters, by repre 
senting the lesser points as of no import 
ance. And there will be the efforts of those 
from which alone we expect any good to arise, 
who refuse to acquiesce in a hollow and 
merely apparent agreement, and who will 
not concede one iota of Catholic truth. The 
latter half of Mr. Williams’ book shows that 
we should have to count kim amongst the 
former class. As for our own opinion, we 
will only add here that the contemplation of 
the subtleties of Hindu metaphysics have 
only impressed us with a stronger conviction 
of the profound, and, we doubt not, super 
human wisdom of the early Church, in 90 
jealousy guarding the language in which the 
truth once delivered to the saints was to be 
transmitted through successive generations. 
We cannot, at the conclusion of so long 
an article, enter upon the discussion, which 
after an expression of difference of opinion 
from the author, might seem fairly demanded 
of us. He is far too independent a thinker 
to allow of his being classed with any of the 
three schools of religion that profess adher- 
ence to the Church of England. ( 
though he certainly would not, in the esti- 
mation of people in general, be associate 
with the principles with which this Review 8 
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supposed to be connected, we may be per- 
mitted to say, that we have never seen in any 
of the writings of the Latitudinarian party, 
so much to demand our admiration and sym- 
athy, as in this volume. The author is per- 
fips more hopeful of efforts to convert the 
people of India, than we are, if only on the 
round that he would consider difference of 
aith and practice in minor points as of less 
importance. Doubtless there can be no dif- 
ference of opinion about this point, that the 
infinitesimal and straggling attempts that 
have been made, must be replaced by one 
gigantic effort on the part of the whole 
Church. It is not likely that the Christian 
Church will make much way against a system 
which exhibits itself in such conspicuous 
grandeur, if its services are performed in the 
cheapest edifices that can be erected, or if 
they are wholly devoid of that gorgeous cer- 
emonial which is so peculiarly attractive to 
the uneducated natives of Eastern countries. 
It is said that Benares alone contains a thou- 
sand Hindu temples, and more than three 
hundred Mahometan mosques. Many Hin- 
dus have left their own belief and adopted 
the faith of the false prophet, aud Mahome- 
tans have successfully used and adopted 
their temples and style of architeeture. Fas 
est et ab hoste doceri. We must do the 


same, though we are far from asserting that 
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it will be as easy to adapt the externals of a 
false religion to the requirements of Christi- 
anity, as it has been found to modify the edi- 
fices for the purposes of Mahometan worship. 
And we seem to be likely to have a splendid 
opportunity offered us. Even whilst we write, 
the intelligence has arrived that all the land- 
holders in Southern Oude have taken up 
arms, and are against us. Now, the entire 
confiscation of all such lands will certainly be 
a punishment much lighter than the occasion 
will demand ; and we venture to suggest that 
Government could not do any thing, which 
in the long run, will be more advantageous 
than to appropriate whatever may be neces- 
sary to the endowment of a cathedral, | 
schools, and colleges, on a large scale, where 
missionaries may be educated, and sent out 
to all parts of the peninsula. We have little 
hope of any such suggestion being acted 
upon; but of this we are sure, that the des- 
ultory efforts of the two Missionary Societies 
which represent the two parties in the Church 
which are anxious for the salvation of the 
heathen will never make much impression 
upon the people of India. They must not 
only hear of the Gosjel, but they must see 
it in operation; and, above all, they must 
have before their eyes examples of holy liv- 
ing, such as, for the most’ part, they have not 
yet witnessed. 








PECULIARITIES OF QUAKERS GRATIFYING | 
TO THE PripE oF THE IcNoRANT.—“ Were | 
it not,” says Jonathan Boucher, “ that man- 
kind in forming themselves into sects, parties, 
and factions, very generally renounce the exer- 
cise of their reason, why should their leaders so 
often have found it necessary to distinguish men 
80 associated, not by any circumstances charac- 
teristical of good sense and sober judgement, 
but by some low and ridiculous names, some | 
silly peculiarity of dress, or other senseless 
badge of distinction ?—If Quakerism, notwith- | 


standing the inoffensiveness of its tenets, be} 
now on the decline (as many think it is) I can 
attribute it to no cause so probable as this, that 
some of the most distinguished of its members, 
ashamed of being any longer so strongly marked 
by some extremely unmeaning, if not absurd 
peculiarities, have, like the rest of their. coun- 
trymen, lately ceased to make it a part of their 
religion not to cock their hats, or put buttons on 
them, and have ventured to say you, though 
speaking only to one person. Had it not been 
for the ostentatious display of such childish sin- 
gularities, so flattering to low pride, it may well 
be questioned whether even opposition and per- 





s 
secution could nave driven so many to attach 
themselves to a system so unalluring.”—View 
of the Causes and Consequences of the American 
Revolution, Preface, p. li. 





REMONSTRATING MinisTERS.—Upon the pe- 
tition of the remonstrating Ministers, Dec. 20, 
1641, Nalson says (vol. 2, p. 766), “ Were I to 
give instructions to draw the exact portraiture 
of a Nonconforming-conforming Church Hypo- 
crite, with peace in one hand, and fire and sword 


jin the other; with a conscience like a cockle- 


shell, that can shut so close when he is under 
the fear of the law, or losing his living, that 
be cannot croud the smallest scruple into it ; 
ut when a tide of liberty wets him, can lay 
himself open, and display all his resentments 
against that Government in the Church to whose 
laws he had sworn obedience, and by that hor- 
rid sin of perjury must confess himself a villain 
of no manner of conscience, to swear without ° 
due consideration, and to break his oath with- 
out a lawful determination that it was unlawful ; 
I would recommend this petition as a rare orig- 
inal to copy after.” 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. | pond. From the feat of “leap-frog” ad- 
CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY.* | verted to, Mr. Buckland’s friends seem to 
THE son of the celebrated Dean Buckland | have ascribed a tendency to croaking in our 
may seem to have a hereditary right to in- | author. Never was there a more unwarrant- 
struct us touching the “Curiosities of Natu- | able surmise. At least throughout the whole 
ral History,” only by the laws of suggestion. | of this volume, so far from croaking, he 
We naturally expected that they would be chirps cheerfylly as a grasshopper. More- 
paleontological curiosities—certainly nothing | VT; frogs are always happy when the 
more modern than Reliquie Diluvine, | croak, and it was in Boeotian ignorance o: 
Having no stomach for the Ichthyosauri, and | frog-life that the word was used to describe 
other extinct monsters of Geology, we were | the irrational groanings of the human biped, 
somewhat shy of dipping into Mr. Buck-| Perhaps, however, the human croaker is not 
land’s Curiosities; but observing that his | really unhappy. He is a misery to his 
first chapter had the delectable title of « A | friends, but is he so to‘ himself? Nay, he 
Hunt in a Horse-pond,” our curiosity about! cherishes his gloom and gloats over it. His 
his Curiosities was highly quickened, and in-; lugubrious voice is music to his own ear. He 
continently we proceeded to read, and drew) is an ill-used and neglected man, and he in- 
not bridle until the assistant surgeon of Her | geniously aggrandises his fancied ills. How 
Majesty’s 2d Life Guards pulled us up at the! pleasant it is to bewail them. If sympathy 
insuperable finis. In saying so, we are inci- | does not come, that only adds to his pleasure, 
dentally bestowing the highest praise on Mr. | Like Charles Lamb’s “ convalescent,” he is 
Buckland’s volume. It is, indeed, a very“ his own sym pathiser ;” and under the dole- 
amusing mélange, abounding in curious infor- | ful mask which he wears, he enjoys a deli- 
mation, written in a discursive and gay style, cious inward self-complacency. If this view 
with quiet gleams here and there of genial | be right, then the term is not used so anom- 
wit. Mr. Buckland is evidently a patient, | alously, and the age hy of language is in 
skilful, enthusiastic and original observer. | harmony with the phi osophy of croaking. 
It is marvellous what he finds in a horse-| That curious old writer, Felix Slater, tell us 
pond. He proves it to be a little kosmos.| of a man who fancied that he had one of 
e finds “ saleable articles ” in it. Probably | Aristophanes’ frogs in his belly, and who 
he could live on it. Evidently, he has lived | took the tour of Europe with the view of 
much in it. He is impassionedly fond of the relieving himself of the intruder, We re- 
lower creatures—especially creeping things. | Commend a course less circuitous and expen- 
He knows more of frogs, we venture to af-| sive. Let any one so situated, go and read 
firm, than any man living. He has observed | Buckland’s Curiosities. Their perusal will 
them ab ovo, through all their transforma- | infallibly remove any melancholy that is not 
tions, until they reached perfect froghood. | of the “ green and yellow” type. 
He expounds the curious provision for their| There are fissures at the corners of the 
hybernation—tells us all about their croak- | frog’s mouth, which admit the external pro- 
ing, and how their croaking is produced. | trusion of certain bladder-like cheek-pouches 
The cause of croaking in the genus homo is and these are inflated from the windpipe, and 
yet obscure. The “showers of frogs,” of with these instruments the croaking noise is 
which the press from time to time admon-| produced. The male frog alone possesses 
ishes us, are utterly dissipated by Mr. Buck- | these voice-sacs, and Mr. Buckland supposes 
land. Was this wise ? The “penny-a-liners” | that their useis for the purpose of apprising the 
will be all against him. Like their betters, | lady of the presence of the gentleman. There 
they live partially on frogs. Mr. Buckland | can be no doubt of that. The frog is a dumb 
has dissected dead frogs—has ate cooked | dog when the tender passion is not on him, but 
frogs—has swallowed live frogs; or to speak | when he would “a-wooing go,” gallantly does 
with historic precision, he has opened his he blow his amorous acclaim. To Madam 
mouth wide and allowed the paludine leaper Frog the song is sweeter than any Sappho 
to jump down the “red lane” to the abyss| ever sung, and she is as much charmed as 
below. (P. 13.) | the thrush is with her gallant mate perched 
This is not given as a curiosity of Natural on the neighboring elm-top piping impetu- 
History, nor does Mr. Buckland seem to re-| ously his mellifluous notes. In the month of 
quire such devotion to the study of natural| April, what is finer than a symphonious fro 
science in his pupil, that, in prosecuting his) pond! We have our pet pond that we duly 
inquiries into the habits of the Rana aqua-| visit. The south wind has been blowing. 
tica, he should turn his interior into a horse-| All nature is feeling the genial power of the 
;season. The little celandine, with star: 


* Curiosities of Natural History. By Frances | . 
T. Buckland M-A., Student of Christ's Chureh, | €YeS, gems the bank ; and lower down, wit 


Oxford; Assistant Surgeon 2d Life Gnards. R.| its roots drinking nourishment from the 
Bently: London, 1857. pond, the water-marigold raises aloft its 
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glowing flower, and gazes*ardently at the 
sun; the bees humming in ecstacy, are get- 
ting the first sip of the season from the 
osiered margin; the ribbon-like foliage of 
the water-grass is shooting athwart the pond; 
above, the heavenly minstrel is “ carolling 
clear in her aerial tower;” and lo! see the 
frogs looking up with large, mild—philoso- 
phic eyes; and hear how rapturously they 
proclaim their love. Go, thou bilious, melan- 
cholious, croaking biped, to the pond. My 
yellow friends there may take fright at thy 
vinegar visage; but if thou art patient and 
contemplative, they will- reveal themselves 
even to thee, and teach thee a wisdom deeper 
than thine own. Go to the pond and studi- 
ously consider its treasures and marginal 
beauties, and learn to doff thy sad attire, and 
to modulate thy voice to less dismal accents. 
Nature, sir, has placed no sacculi in thy 
cheek to mark thee out as meant for a 
croaker, but has given thee lips and tongue 
for the utterance of a deep and thoughtful 
praise. Talk of crossing seas and seeking in 
Continental travel the healing of thy griefs 
and the removal for thy ennuni. Cumbrous 
cure for artificial woes! Nature’s medicine 
is near thy home, and our author could teach 
thee in thy pensive moods to recreate thyself 
on the margin of his unpretending pond, 
when the frogs would sebake thy gloom, and 
the laughing flowers would beguile thee of 
thy fancied ills. “Nature is never melan- 
choly,” says Coleridge, and as “ Wilkes was 
no Wilkesite,” so frogs are no croakers. 

Mr. Buckland brought with him from Ger- 
— a dozen specimens of the green tree- 
rog. 

“T started at night on my homeward jour- 
ney by the diligence, and I put the bottle 
containing the frogs into the pocket inside 
the diligence. My fellow-passengers were 
sleepy smoke-dried Germans; very little 
conversation took place; and after the first 
mile, every one settled himself to sleep, and 
soon all were snoring. I suddenly awoke 
with a start, and found all the sleepers had 
been roused at the same moment. On their 
sleepy faces were depicted fear and anger. 
What had woke us all up so suddenly? ‘The 
morning was just breaking, and my frogs, 
though in the dark pocket of the coach, had 
found it out, and with one accord all twelve 
of them had begun their morning song. As 
if at a given signal, they, one and all of them 
began to croak as loud as ever they could. 
The noise their united concert made, 
seemed, in the closed compartment of the 
coach, quite deafening. Well might the 

ermans look angry. ‘They wanted to throw 
the frogs, bottle and all, out of the window ; 
but I gave the bottle a good shaking, and 
made the frogs keep quiet.” 








“A good shaking,” we believe, would si- 
lence all croakers. This seems to us, how- 
ever, @ very unsatisfactory explanation of the 
cause why these frogs should have indulged 
in such a morifing concert. Frogs are not 
especially sensitive to the light. They keep 
no vigils. They are not wont to herald in 
the dawn of day. They copy not chanticleer 
who disturbs the dull ear of the departing 
night with his shrill clarion. Horace indeed 
talks of the fenny frogs driving away sleep : 
“Rane palustres avertunt somnos.” But 
Horace was a toper, and Sol was riding high 
in his fiery car ere the Falernian cups were 
slept off. Moreover, these German frogs 
must have been quicksighted indeed, bottled 
up as they were and ye ew in the pocket 
of a dusky German diligence, could they 
have been aware that the rosy morn was red- 
dening the east. 

The cause of the concert is evident. The 
smoke-dried Germans were snoring. There 
is a variety of snoring that approaches indefi- 
nitely near to croaking. The frogs heard the 
challenge, and unanimously responded. But 
it is clear that Mr. Buckland has not studied 
the natural history of snoring. The subject, 
indeed, seems never to have received any 
competent discussion. The variety of power 
in the nasal organ is great. You have the 
piano snore, commencing on a weak key, and 
oun. away into a thin whistle, which we 
xave mistaken for the wind playing through 
the keyhole or some other cranny. Then 
there is the great sonorous snore, pealin 
awfully through the house in the silence o 
the night. We once had a visitor with such 
gifted nostrils, and we can depone, that al- 
though he did not awaken any responsive 
concert in the pond, he set our two terriers, 
at dead of night, into a furious fit of barking. 
It was a new terror to them, and we had the 
greatest difficulty of explaining to Billy and 
Pepper that no harm was meant—that no in- 
vasion of the premises was threatened—that 
it was vox et preterea nihil. The great 
snore is often varied by wild unearthly ca- 
dences, harmonizing with the howling wind 
without ; and in listening to such a perform- 
ance, we are free to confess that sometimes 
on our solitary pillow we have felt a little 
eery. But the most characteristic and best 
defined snore is the sudden quick convulsive 
snore, properly described as a snort. It is as . 
like as may be to the snort of the war-horse, 
or to that of the starting, struggling locomo- 
tive, for which it has been more than once 
mistaken by a half-awake traveller who had to 
go by an early train. The locomotive seems 
clearly to have copied from the human engine. 
If Mr. Buckland wishes to study the subject, 
let him take his station during night in the 
lobby of the bedroom-flat of a large hotel. 
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His opportunities will be better if the hotel 
is much frequented by commercial gentlemen. 
The stewed kidneys and stout gin-toddy in 
which they indulge previous to retiring, form 
a good basis for a ful nocturnal diapason : 


“From their full racks the gen’rous steeds 
retire, 

Dropping ambrosial foams and snorting fire.” 

A full rack seems to be the approved 
method of tuning the instrument. It is a 
vulgar crror to suppose that a large proboscis 
is necessarily an organ of great power. On 
the contrary, in the huge cavern the air seems 
to lose itself; and we have seen an insignifi- 
cant snub that would have outsnored the 
most exaggerated Roman variety. There is 
a nice question in casuistry—whether a sleeper 
can hear himself snoring, and, if he cannot, 
whether he can awaken himself by his own 
snoring. Being disposed to adopt the affirm- 
ative side of that question, we should cer- 
tainly, had we been in Mr. Buckland’s 
position, have vindicated our frogs, and demon- 
strated, on principles of the highest rational- 
ism, that the drowsy Germans had awakened 
themselves. 

These green German tree-frogs came to an 
unhappy end. Mr. Buckland brought them 
safely to Oxford; but on the day after their 
arrival, a novice of a housemaid, with true 
feminine curiosity, must have a peep into the 
strange bottle. No sooner had she removed 
the cover, than she was saluted with a Ger- 
man croak, when, even more frightened than 
the sleepy sages of the diligence, she fled, 
leaving the bottle uncovered. “They all got 
loose in the garden, where, I believe the 
ducks ate’ them, for I never heard or saw 
them again. These frogs cost six shillings 
each in Covent Garden market. They are 
not difficult to keep alive, as they will eat 
black beetles, and these are to be procured at 
all seasons of the year.” Dear ducks these, 
Mr. Buckland! their déjetiné costing you 
some three pounds twelve shillings of current 
coin. And thus the German frogs, like many 
other German things, ended in quackery. 

Mr. Buckland quotes some very interesting 
experiments, which we do not remember ever 

reviously to have read, that had been made 
by his father, with the view of testing the 
possibility of the toad existing in a state of 
suspended animation when enclosed in a 
block of stone or wood. He caused twelve 
circular cells to be cut ina large block of 
coarse oolite limestone, and twelve smaller 
cells in a block of compact silicious sandstone. 
In each of these cells a toad was placed, and 
then the cells being carefully covered with 
plates of glass and slate, and cemented at 
the edge with clay, the blocks were buried in 
his garden beneath three feet of earth. At 





the end of a twelve-month every toad in the 
cells of the compact sandstone was dead, 
while the greater number of these in the 
larger cells of porous limestone were alive, 
although, with one exception, they had all 
diminished in weight. Before the expiration 
of the second year the large toads were also 
dead. Dr. Buckland draws larger inferences 
from these experiments than the facts seem 
to warrant. There were allowed defects in 
the mode in which the experiment was con- 
ducted. The toads were immured in a cu- 
cumber frame for upwards of two months 
previous to their imprisonment in the cells, 
They must have had a scanty supply of food, 
and been in an unhealthy and emaciated 
state. Had they crept spontaneously into 
the cells in good bodily condition, when the 
natural torpor of hybernization was falling 
upon them, the result would have been differ- 
ent, as seems evidently proved by the fact 
that some of them survived (and these the 
most healthy) much longer than others. 
While Dr. Buckland seems disposed from his 
experiments, to question the possibility of 
frogs or toads existing in a semianimous con- 
dition when enclosed in blocks of wood or 
stone, he judiciously adds: “ But it still re- 
mains to be ascertained how long this state 
of torpor may continue under total exclusion 
from food and from external air; and al- 
though the experiments above recorded show 
that life did not extend two years in the case 
of any one of the individuals which formed 
the subjects of them, yet, for reasons which 
have been specified, they are not decisive to 
show that a state of torpor, or suspended an- 
imation, may not be endured for a much 
longer time by toads that are healthy and 
well fed up to the moment when they are 
finally cut off from food and from all direct 
access to atmospheric air” (p. 52). On the 
contrary we think the experiments are decis- 
ive to show that, under different conditions, 
toads so enclosed might survive for pefiods 
much longer, and truly corroborate the many 
authentic cases, attested by competent ob- 
servers, of these animals being found in 
blocks of wood or porous stone. If some of 
Dr. Buckland’s toads survived nearly two 
years without food in their cells, there seems 
no conceivable reason, as far as food was con- 
cerned, why they should not have lived for 
many years. And as for the perfect exclu- 
sion of atmospheric air from the cavities, we 
know not that this was ever contended for. 
It has not been said that these animals 
would survive for a period of years in an ex- 
hausted receiver. It is only said, as far as 
we understand the question, that these ani- 
mals will survive in a torpid state for an in- 
definite period on less atmospheric air than 
any other living creatures. Although the 
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cavity might he perfectly enclosed, with no 
aperture or direct communication with the 
atmospheric air, yet it has never been argued 
that the cavity was hermetically inaccessible 
to atmospheric influence, and more especially 
that it was inaccessible to moisture. Porous 
rock or wood is permeable by water; and a 
cavity in eithér must drain the circumambient 
moisture towards it. Now there is a beauti- 
ful provision in-the skin of a frog or toad, 
whereby not only it absorbs moisture, but 
whereby it can withdraw from the moisture 
thus absorbed the oxygen necessary for life. 
Nor is this all. The creature has a power of 
absorbing more fluid than is required for 
resent existence, and of hoarding it away 
in an internal reservoir, where it is retained 
until wanted. In its imprisonment, there- 
fore, it is not at all necessary that it should 
have a continuous supply of moisture. 

This exquisite peculiarity in the animal 
economy of these reptiles, which strangely 
enough seems to have been overlooked by 
Dr. Buckland, appears to give us the solu- 
tion of the phenomenon which his experi- 
ments were intended to elucidate, and to 
render scientific doubts about the many really 
well-authenticated cases of toads and frogs 
being found enclosed in wood or stone un- 
reasonable. Of course we do not mean to 
vindicate the integrity of the antediluvian 
toad of Mr. Buckland’s “ newspaper-scrap,” 
which, emerging from a lump of coal, the 
naturalist of the newspaper supposes to have 
“breathed the same air as Noah, or disported 
in the same limpid streams in which Adam 
bathed his sturdy limbs.” It is very well to 
smile at the traditionary fancies of the old 
naturalists, who believed that swallows rolled 
themselves up in a huge mass, mouth to 
mouth, and wing to wing, and plunged to the 
bottom of lakes or rivers, where they waited 
patiently for the return of spring. “ Immer- 
gunt se fluminibus lacubusque per hyemem 
totam, &c.” But when the falealed pecu- 
liarities of certain reptiles indicate a provi- 
sion calculated to preserve existence in a 
state of suspended animation for an indefinite 
period, it does not seem the province of 
scientific induction in such circumstances to 
reject well-recorded facts. With this aca- 
demic tendency, Mr. Buckland seems some- 
What tinctured. In an easy, off-hand style, 
he explodes the idea of frogs falling in 
showers, and laughs at the newspaper para- 
graphist and his wondering readers. Does 
Mr. Buckland question the many well-attested 
instances of small fish having fallen many 
miles inland? Will any one who has wit- 
nessed the effects of a whirlwind or a water- 
spout doubt the possibility of such a thing ? 
Amid many well-authenticated cases, we may 
refer to a shower of small herring that fell in 
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Kinross-shire ; see Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal, 1826. But if herrings, why not 
frogs? Holinshed tells us that frogs fell in 
Angusshire during the time of Agricola 
(Chron. v. ii. p. 59.) It will be easy to laugh 
at the old chronicler; but what does Mr. 
Buckland say to the discussion that took 

lace on this subject before the Academy of 

ciences at Paris in 1844, and to the personal 
experience of M. Peltier then communicated ? 
At Ham, in the department of Somme, dur- 
ing a heavy rain, he reported that the Place 
was.instantly covered with small toads; that 
they struck his outstretched hand during their 
fall; and that he saw them fall on the roof 
of the house opposite to him, and rebound 
thence to the pavement. “But, indeed, abun- 
dant evidence of similar facts as unquestion- 
able could be given. Mr. Buckland disposes 
of all such evidence in a very simple fashion, 
by supposing that the little creatures had 
been Maden in fissures of the earth and 
under stones, and that they had crept out on 
the descent of the shower, and that thus the 
journalist was furnished with his phenomenon 
of the clouds raining frogs. The explanation 
is as old as Theophrastes, and was adopted 
by Redi, the celebrated Italian naturalist; 
but later observations render it untenable. 
It is the business of science to dissipate vulgar 
errors, but not scornfully to reject well-at- 
tested facts that are themselves feasible, and 
that admit of a natural and reasonable’ ex- 
planation. There are prodigies in nature as 
well as curiosities, and we are not disposed 
sceptically to question that frogs fall in 
showers, or to begrudge the paragraphist his 
pleasure in reporting the fact, or the gobe- 
mouches theirs, in annually filling their maws 
with the descending marvels. Of all men in 
the world, why should Mr. Buckland smile at 
the credulous rustics swallowing showers of 
frogs ? 

Few of our readers most probably have 
ever observed the toad at his repast. It is 
performed with electric rapidity, and with 
more than telegrammic precision. The tongue 
is doubled back upon itself, and is tipped 
with a glutinous secretion. The moment: the 
beetle comes within range, the tongue is shot 
forth with unerring aim, and quick as light- 
ning the captive is withdrawn. They are in- 
valuable in a garden. Mr. Jesse, in his 
Gleanings, complains of gardeners destroy- 
ing them, of savagely cutting them in two 
with their spades. We hope not. Horti- 
culturists of such “ crass ignorance” ought 
themselves to be extirpated. The beauty 
and vigor of our flower-borders we have long 
ascribed, in a large measure, to a select family 
of toads, which we tenderly protected, and 
some of which have now reached a patriarchal 
age. Mr. Jesse mentions that Mr. Knight, 
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the eminent nurseryman, keeps a large num- 
ber of toads in his stoves, for the purpose of 
destroying the woodlice that infest his plants, 
and that they do not seem at all affected by 
the heat, even when it reaches 130 degrees. 
We are surprised at this latter statement, 
which does not agree with our observation. 
We have observed that the toad in very hot 
weather seeks shelter under foliage, or buries 
himself amongst the soft mould. In the 
evening he emerges from his concealment, 
and no doubt then employs his protrusile 
tongue. Mr. Buckland mentions a curious 
use of toads. They are employed as insect- 
traps. A brigade of marauding toads are 
conducted into the garden in the evening. 
They make a famous supper, but in the 
morning their entomological employer, by a 
gentle squeeze, compels them to disgorge 
their evening meal, “and in this way many 
curious and rare specimens of minute noc- 
urnal insects have been obtained.” “There 
is just now,” says Mr. Buckland, “a plague 
of ants in many of the London houses, which 
defy extermination. I strongly recommend 
hose who are troubled with ‘these plagues 
to try whether a toad or two won't help 
them.” Most certainly. ‘They clean melon- 
frames of these insects, and why should they 
not perform the same friendly-office in the 
drawing-rooms of London citizens? Nothing 
but ignorant prejudice can prevent the adop- 
tion of the excellent suggestion. And yet 
the prejudice exists, and they are a loathed 
species. ‘Toads, time immemorial, have been 
persecuted by schoolboys, and you cannot 
wander through a village on a summer day 
without seeing defunct and flattened speci- 
mens of these unoffending creatures. Inno- 
cent of literature, it would be tracing the 
cruelty of the urchins to too high a source to 
ascribe it to the “ ugly and venomous” toad 
of Shakspeare, or the yet more odious im- 
agery of Milton. And yet from the errone- 
ous natural history of the two great national 
poets, the idea may have originated, and thus 
‘een handed down as a traditionary odium 
from one race of schoolboys to another. 
While toads are not truly venomous, and 
lack the specific apparatus for producing 
venom whicb really venomous reptiles are 
endowed with, there is an irritant secretion 
in the glands of their skin which is more or 
less injurious. When a dog really seizes a 
toad, this glandular fluid is squirted out, and 
his tongue and lips are burned as if with a 
strong acid. 

The metamorphosis which frogs and toads 
undergo is complete and remarkable. In 
their tadpole condition, the respiration is per- 
formed by mean of gills, and is aquatic. In 
their adult state, their gills are converted into 
true lungs, and can breathe atmospheric air 
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alone. The spawn of frogs and toads is v 
distinguishable. The spawn of the former is 
found distributed throughout the whole mass 
of jelly, while that of the latter is seen ar- 
ranged in long strings, and generally in double 
rows. 

Mr. Buckland seems very fond of the beav- 
tiful little lizard (Triton punctatus) or water- 
eft. He gives a lively description of a 
day’s sport he had in fishing for them, of 
their habits when confined in his crystal viva- 
rium, and of the conjugal quarrels in which 
they indulged at dinner-time. The body of 
the little creature is spotted with olive, and 
tinged with a beautiful orange hue, and his 
back shows a finny crest tipped with violet. 
Mr. Buckland mentions that, in the imprison 
ment of his crystal palace, the crest was 
speedily absorbed, and the brilliant colors 
tarnished. It is always so; captivity miser- 
ably lowers the towering crest of humanity 
itself. Lizards are oviparous; but, unlike 
those of frogs, their eggs are individually de- 
posited, and ingeniously glued up in the 
folded foliage of aquatic plants. It requires 
a very practised eye to distinguish the tad- 
pole of the lizard from that of the frog, al- 
though the final metamorphosis is not s0 
complete. The tail of the lizard tadpole does 
not disappear, but remains long and large in 
the adult lizard. As in the case of toads, 
there is an acrid fluid of an offensive odor, 
secreted in the glands of their skin, and no 
dog cares to hold a lizard long in its mouth. 
They are tenacious of life, but are easily 
killed by sprinkling salt over them. Mr. 
Buckland diversifies his own observations on 
lizard-life by the following narrative : 


“ With reference to killing lizards by means 
of salt: I was lately told a wonderful story 
by a raw Lancashire man. It appears that, 
once upon a time, there lived a man whose 
appetite was enormous; he was always eat 
ing, and yet could never get fat. He was the 
thinnest and most miserable of creatures to 
look at. He always declared that he had 
something alive in his stomach, and a kind 
friend, learned in doctoring, confirmed his 
opinion, and prescribed a most ingenious plan 
to dislodge the enemy—a water-newt, who 
had taken up his quarters in the man’s stom- 
ach. He was ordered to eat nothing but salt 
food, and to drink no water ; and when he had 
continued this treatment as long as he could 
bear it, he was to go and lie down near a weit 


| of the river, when the water was running over, 


‘with his mouth open.’ The man did as he 
was told, and, open-mouthed and expectant, 
ey himself by the side of the wéir. The 
izard inside, tormented by the salt food, and 
parched for want of water, heard the sound 
of the running stream, and came scampering 
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up the man’s throat, and jumping out of his 
mouth, ran down to the water to drink. The 
sudden appearance of the brute so terrified 
the weakened patient that he fainted away, 
still with his mouth open. In the mean time 
the lizard had drunk his full, and was coming 
back to return down the man’s throat into his 
stomach; he had nearly succeeded in so do- 
ing, when the patient awoke, and seizing his 
memy by the tail, killed him on the spot. I 
consider this story,” concludes Mr. Buckland, 
“to be one of the finest strings of impossibi- 
lities ever recorded.”—(P. 35.) 


Why so, Mr. Buckland? We have our 
“historic doubts.” If we remember rightly, 
Hunter, and other high authorities, tell us that 
the stomach has no power at all to act on liv- 
ing substances. The lizard was alive. But 
the continuous confinement must have killed 
the creature. How do you know the confine- 
ment was continuous ? It is clear enough that 
your Lancashire chawbacon slept with his 
mouth wide agape. At night plainly the liz- 
ard quietly crept out, exercised itself in the 
bed-room, slaked its thirst out of the water 
carafe, and on the first appearance of blush- 
ing morn, “ scampered ” off to its ventral dor- 
mitory. Such is our view, provoked no doubt 
by your cynical Pyrrhonisms, but in any event 
we deny your right to regale your readers 
with such a narration, and instantly to deride 
itas “strings of impossibilities.” The little 
creature is assuredly possessed of a remarka- 
ble power, if not of preserving life in difficult 
situations, at least of recovering portions of 
its body which it may have lost. If a limb is 
amputated, a new limb will bud forth and sup- 
ty the lost member. Nay, if an eye is m4 
iterated, it will be re-produced. This is near- 
lyas marvellous as what takes place in the 
case of the Hydra, of which, when cut in 
zone, each piece becomes a complete animal. 

ut wonderful as these facts are, they seem 
trivial when compared with the extraordinary 
property of the new zoophyte Synapta 
Divernea, lately discovered by M. Quatre- 
figes. This creature can subsist by self-con- 
sumption. In famine it eats away at itself. 
By successive amputations the body is de- 
voured, and life is fimited to the citadel of its 


head. (See Rambles of a Naturalist, &c.) 
Mr. Buckland seems attentively to have ob- 


served that very singular creature, the cha- 
meleon, 


“Thad a couple at Oxford,” he writes, “and 
tried several experiments, placing them on 
different colored cloths; the variety of colors 
they can assume is not very great. They un- 
fortunately soon died, my servant having put 
the box in which they were kept in a very 


cool place. They are very passionate crea- | P 


tures. Mr. Madden writes, I trained two 
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large chameleons to fight ; I could at any time, 
by iniothing their tails against one another, 
insure a combat, during which their change of 
color was most conspicuous. The change is 
only effected by paroxysms of rage, when the 
dark green alt of the animal is transmitted 
into the blood, and is visible enough under its 
pellucid skin. The reason here given to ac- 
count for the change of color is not very sat- 
isfactory. It has been said elsewhere fo be 
caused by the injection of the blood-vessels of 
the skin; but Mr. Queckett tells us, that he 
has injected many chameleons, but has not 
found the blood-vessels of the skin by any 
means numerous or capable of dilatation.”— 
(P. 41.) 


The change of color to which the chameleon 
is liable seems dependent on excitement and 
health, and in a great measure on climate ; 
but the cause of the phenomenon is obscure 
and by no means determined. But this sin- 
gular creature is characterised by a much 
more remarkable peculiarity than its varied 
and changing color. It seems not to be homo- 
geneous ; at least, betwixt the two sides of 
the body there seems a lack of sympathy. 
One eye may be looking straight forward, 
while the other is looking as directly back- 
ward. One may be entirely asleep while the 
other is wide awake. And this kind of inde- 
pendent and separate action ~ to each 
side of the creature—to its limbs. It cannot 
swim because its limbs refuse to act in concert. 
Could the two sides understand one another, 
and agree on a prescribed course of action, it 
might always be awake, or half awake. But 
it gains nothing by its unilateral independ- 
ency; the two sides are like two horses that 
won’t work in harness. It seems strange, 
with such a peculiarity, that on trees, or terra 
Jirma, the creature should be able to make 
any progress. But as the two sides are fed 
by one mouth, and as the insect tribes refuse 
to come to it, so they seem, in regard to all 
culinary matters, to agree to sink their differ- 
ences, and to move in harmony. The stom- 
ach is a potent harmoniser, and thus a divided 
and obstinate jury are often starved into a 
unanimous verdict. In the chameleon, Lord 
Palmerston may find an argument against the 
double Government of India. But it would ° 
be a dangerous illustration. The member for 
Bucks might retort, that in the chameleon we 
had the perfect type of our Prime Minister— 
the same mutability of hue—the one eye look- 
ing forward and aloft to Conservatism, the 
other averted obliquely to watch the move- 
ments of Radicalism—the glutinous tongue 
skilful in capturing the “insect youth ” of the 
Nays above all, the prehensile tail, ca- 
able, in perilous circumstances, of minister- 
ing support. But avaunt Politics! Such a 
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vulgar theme should not be allowed to pro- 
fane Nature’s benignant domain. Moreover, 
we wrong the chameleon; for, unlike our 

oliticians, it does not change sides. We have 
oe long enough delighted over Mr. Buck- 
land’s “ horse-pond,” and must tear ourselves 
away from it. He found almost every kind of 
creature in it but a horse; and why he should 
have called it a horse-pond seems inexplicable, 
unless from the author’s connection with the 
Horse Guards. 

Mr. Buckland’s second disquisition is on 
“ Rats.” He is great on rats. Rats are clear- 
ly his forte—a frog even has no charms for 
re if arat of recherché variety presented it- 
self. 

There is an overflowing opulence of informa- 
tion in Mr. Buckland’s tractate on rats, and it is 
written manifestly con amore. It is a perfect 
Thesaurus of rat-literature, containing copious 
and curious details regarding the early history 
of the family—regarding the fatal invasion of 
the island by the Norwegian brown rat, under 
whose tyrannical sway the aboriginal black 
rat has well-nigh disappeared ; regarding the 
public and private life, the habits social and 
domestic, the intellect, morals, and educational 
capabilities of rats; and the natural history 
is pleasantly interspersed with rat adventures. 
The old English race of black rats seems on 
the eve of extinction. The author of “ Lon- 
don Labor and London Poor” was informed 


by a man who had wrought twelye years in 
the sewers before flushing was general, that 


he had never seen but two black rats. One 
of Mr. Buckland’s informants, who had charge 
of a Bermondsey granary, speaks more hope- 
fully. In his favored locality he saw black as 
well as brown rats, “great black fellows,” 
said he, “ as would frighten a lady into aster- 
isks to see of a sudden.” 


“ My friend Mr. Coulson of Clifton, Bris- 
tol,” writes Mr. Buckland, “ most kindly sent 
me up five beautiful black rats from Bristol. 
They were in a large iron cage, and when ex- 
cited, moved about the cage more like birds 
than rats. I never yet saw other creatures 
with four legs so active as they; their tails 
are remarkably long, and they use them as 
levers to spring by when about to jump. 
Opening the cage to examine them, one es- 
caped, running under my hand. It took my- 
self, three other persons, and two dogs, three 
quarters of an hour hunting in my room to 
catch him again, so active was the little brute. 
We were obliged finally to kill him to get at 
him at all;—one of my friends very appro- 
priately called him ‘black lightning.’ ”—(P. 
61.) 


There is a popular prejudice widely preval- 
ent that rats are yermin; and all who are 
laboring under that delusion will read Mr. 
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Buckland’s essay with a kind of bewildered 
surprise. The fact is, our author contem. 
plates the race from a different stand-point 
from that of the vulgar, and writes of them 
quite affectionately. He seems to have kept 
his apartments at Oxford swarming with 
them. He sat surrounded with black, brown, 
white, and piebald rats. “ One of the latter,” 
says Mr. Buckland, in a tone of quiet 
triumph, “is now sitting on the writer’s 
table, washing and cleaning himself with his 
little white paws.” Seldom has any author 
been privileged. to write so directly under the 
presiding influence of his subject. What 
with rats, and frogs, and tad-poles, and 
lizards, and many-colored chameleons, rarely. 
furnished rooms Mr. Buckland’s must haye 
been; and so. encompassed with his living 
themes, one need not wonder that he writes 
enthusiastically. 

In prosecuting his investigation, Mr. Buck- 
land necessarily had somewhat to cultivate 
the acquaintance of rat-catchers, and the ex- 
hibitors of “ happy families.” We know 
from observation, that in the study of natural 
history, a snobbish hauteur may prove an in- 
superable bar to progress. at-catchers 
have a natural history as well as rats. Per 
haps the most remarkable peculiarity by 
which they are distinguished, is the very ele 
vated and sublime view which they have of 
the dignity and responsibility of their call. 
ing. Mr. Shaw, the eminent rat-catcher, in 
his little book, as quoted by Mr. Buckland, 
writes: “ My little dog ‘Tiny, under sx 
pounds weight, has destroyed 2524 rats, 
which, had they been permitted to live, would 
at the end of three years, have produced 
1,633,190,200 living rats!” ' 

The stupid public don’t think of thes 
things, ond continue blindly ungrateful to 
their greatest benefactors. Very many years 
ago a dashing rat-catcher cultivated the 
northern part of this island. He rode 8 
high-bred horse, and spoke high English. 
On a fine summer day he rode up to Culto- 
quhey, in Perthshire, and offered the laird the 
benefit of his services, who declined them, 
remarking, at the same time, that he believed 
there were no rats about the place. “No 
rats about the place!” responded the gentle 
man on horseback, “I know that your place 
is overflowing with rats, and if their machi 
ations are not arrested, they will undermine 
the whole navigation!” Having thus deliv- 
ered himself, he wheeled about majestically, 
and cantered off, pitying the lamentable ig- 
norance of the squire. 

Mr. Buckland’s third essay is headed “ The 
Cobra di Capello,” in which he expatiates 00 
the serpent cok innocuous as well as vel 
omous, in his usual pleasant and discursive 
style. He describes well the beautiful struc 
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ture of the snake’s vertebra, and numerous 
ribs, Which it uses in some measure as feet, 
and by the successive advancement of which 
‘it moves forward. 

The mouth of the snake is capable of im- 
mense expansion, arising from a_ singular 

uliarity in the mode in which the bones of 
the skull are attached. The lower jaw, which 
js unusually extended, is not hinged to the 
upper, but fastened to it by elastic ligaments. 
the whole structure, throat, and stomach, 
admit of great dilatation; and hence their 
extraordinary powers of deglutition and their 
ability to swallow such large victims. Mr. 
Buckland, in his enthusiasm, must cultivate 
a personal acquaintance with snakes. He 
experimented on the poison of the cobra, 
and made a narrow escape of being himself 
poisoned. He had subjected a poor rat to 
the poison-fang of the snake, and in examin- 
ing the dead animal, some of the diluted 
virus, after circulating in the rat’s body, 
entered a small scratch on his finger, from 
which he suffered all the horrid sensation and 
pain of one = 

Mr. Buckland seems nearly to have poi- 
soned others as well as himself. Having 
received some eggs of the common English 
snake, he placed them on a shelf in the 
greenhouse, in the hope that the heat would 
hatch them. A young lady from the nursery, 
mistaking them for sugar-plums, made a 


repast on them, and suffered thereby. 

A true daughter of Eve, no doubt; but 
had Mr. Buckland any right to tempt the 
little maiden, by exposing, in such an acces- 
sible spot, such tempting likenesses of sugar- 


all In truth Mr. Buckland, we can well 
elieve, from the nature of his pursuits, must 
have been a somewhat dangerous inmate in 
most households; and it might have been 
prudent and pleasant for the other members 
of the family not in love with lizards, rats, 
toads, and serpents, to have had him and his 
reptilia domiciled in the outer barracks. 
Mr. Buckland gives us much curious informa- 
tion regarding snakes, and his narrative is 
pleasantly garnished with sundry amusing 
episodes. ‘here is one class of comments 
m which our author indulges, which, with 
great deference, we think in bad taste, and 
vhich ought never to have found a place in 
bis volume. We advert to his annotations 
on the natural history of the Holy Scriptures. 
Ayouth informed him that adders had ears, 
and snakes had not—“a bit of zoology,” 
says Mr. Buckland, “I was not aware of be- 
fore, and of course incorrect. I imagine that 
he had not long escaped from a Sunday 
¢ ool, and had conjured up his theory from 
the passage in the Bible— like the deaf adder 
that stoppeth his ears.’ ” 

This looks like a sneer at the Sunday 
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school or the Bible. But the words have 


‘dropped from his pen thoughtlessly. Mr. 


Buckland does not suppose that it is the 
business of a Sunday school to teach Zoology, 
or that it was the mission of the inspired 
penman to define accurately the anatomical 
peculiarities of the Ophidiaor Sawria. But, 
indeed, the reflection is not against the sacred 
writer, but his translator, The translation of 
the Hebrew pethen into “the adder” of*our 
version, derives no warrant from the original. 
When the received version of the Scriptures 
was published, the science of Zoology was in 
its infancy; and even if it had not, by what 
means could any translator affect to deter- 
mine the precise reptile intended by the 
author? In point of fact, some of the old 
writers on the history of serpents tell us that 
some of them are in the habit of shutting 
their ears against enchantment, by laying 
the one ear close to the ground, and stopping 
the other with their tail. This, no doubt, 
may be one of the many ridiculous errors by 
which all zoological science was so long en- 
cumbered and burlesqued ; but supposing 
that such was the popular belief at the time 
the sacred poet wrote the eighty-first Psalm, 
does Mr. Buckland mean to quarrel with the 
poet for availing himself of the prevalent 
impression, if he might thereby describe 
more graphically the wilful insensibility of 
the callous sinner to the voice of wr Spa. 4 
wisdom ? If Mr. Buckland shall apply suc 
a criterion to the lyrics of our modern poets, 
of what monstrous heresies in science will he 
convict them? Mr. Buckland gives us some 
pages of disquisition on the third chapter of 
Genesis :— 


“ Supposing, then, the pre-Adamite snake 
(why pre-Adamite ?) to have gone on four 
legs, we might explain the passage by saying, 
that after the curse the legs were struck off, 
but that the undeveloped legs were left (con- 
cealed, however from casual observers) as 
evidence of what it had formerly been, and a 
type of its fallen condition. Upon the whole, 
however, it is more probable that the curse 
has a figurative meaning; and that, as ex 
plained to us by the gentleman above men- 
tioned, the passage may be thus paraphrased, 
‘Thy original formation moving upon thy 
belly shall henceforth be a mark of thy con- 
demnation, as it will facilitate the predicted 
evil. Thou shalt bruise his head, and he thy 
heel.’ "—(P. 209). 


The gentleman above mentioned was a 
“learned divine.” But surely Mr. Buckland 
has obliviously misrepresented the paraphrase 
of his theological mentor. The sacred text 
is, “it (the woman’s seed) shall bruise thy 
head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.” The 
paraphrase reverses the meaning of the text. 
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This seems somewhat bold, and beyond even 
the lordly limits of paraphrastic license. We 
need scarcely notice how the emphatic allusion 
to the crucifixion of the Divine sufferer is 
thus eliminated from the text. In truth, the 
paraphrase eviscerates the original of all 
meaning of any kind, and is sheer nonsense. 
Thy original form is to remain unchanged, 
undegraded, uncursed; but henceforth it is 
to be a mark of thy condemnation (how could 
it be so?) as it will facilitate the predicated 
evil (in what manner is not hinted), Thou 
shalt bruise his head, and he thy heel. The 
heel of the serpent! ‘This is certainly a 
rare specimen of our modern physico-theo- 
logy. That a figurative meaning may, in 
subordination to his primary purpose, have 
been intended by the sacred writer, it would 
be rash to deny. Much of the language 
easily and naturally indicates a figurative ap- 
plication. The children of the serpent are 
of the earth, earthy; they, indeed, eat dust, 
and turn away from the bread of life. But 
be this as it may, the primary meaning is 
historical, and is to be received as such. 
This is scarcely the time to go into the in- 
quiry ; but we may respectfully remind Mr. 
Buckland, that the Lord of truth Himself 
has given His sanction to the sacred narra- 
tion contained in the early chapters of Gene- 
sis; that He treats it as a consecutive record 
of historical facts; and that, on the literal 
expression of the Mosaic history, He builds 
argument and expostulation. (As an exam- 
ple, see St. Matt. xix, 4-6 ; and Alford’s notes 
in loc., Greek Test., 3d edit). It is, indeed, 
memorable, not only in reference to the 
Mosaic account of the creation and fall, but in 
reference to some other Old Testament his- 
tories ; those, for instance, regarding Lot and 
Jonah, on which modern scepticism rejoices 
especially to lay its unhallowed hands, that 
the divine Interpreter has recognised and 
sanctioned their historical verity. This is 
not “a subject upon which sein: may 
be harmlessly entertained,” if these specula- 
tions subvert the plain historical meaning of 
the Mosaic history, or if, depriving it of any 
rational meaning at all, they turn the sacred 
text into childish triviality. And yet in this 
current some of our late writers on Zoology, 
and Geology, seem to be drifting. Professor 
Powel has coolly told us, that the first chap- 
ter of Genesis “is not intended for an his- 
torical narration.” And some late lucubra- 
tions—witness the Prochronic theory of Gosse 
—are sufficiently visionary. The aspects of 
Zoology and Geology to Theology are of ‘late 
very far from being improved. It is not that 
our divines are becoming more bigoted and 
jealoys, but that our gavans are men given 
to wild and unscientific theories—to bewil- 
dering schemes for harmonising the discov- 
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eries of natural science with the historical 
teaching of holy writ. It might be well, for 
the sake of science, that they kept to their 
own province, that they observed correctly, 
and recorded faithfully, and allowed the 
sacred volume to take care of itself. It has 
passed through many storms of reproach 
and suspicion unscathed. The time. was 
when Egyptian hieroglyphics were to impair 
its integrity, when geographical and topo- 
graphical discovery was to disprove its accu 
racy. We know the result, and the biblical 
student can afford to wait with patience and 
without fear, until, at Jeast, our men of science 
harmonise their own theories, which at pres 
ent seems the most urgent duty incumbent 
on them. He must remember, however, that 
the Bible deals primarily with the moral his. 
tory of man, and nowhere professes to in 
struct us scientificaHy regarding the existing 
or extinct Flora or Fauna of our planet. 
It is but proper to add, that Mr. Buckland 
gives his “ speculation ” with great diffidence, 
sheltering himself under the egis of “ higher 
authority””—*a learned divine.” Had it 


not been so, we should scarcely have ani- 
madverted on his equivocal interpretation,— 
which in his volume is quite out of place— 
an unseemly excrescence. But a “ learned 
divine” does not cross our path every day. 
His imprimatur is calculated to give cur- 


rency to the latitudinarian reading, and it 
seemed proper to devote some sentences of 
exposition to his dubious “ paraphrase.” 

Ir. Buckland’s next paper is entitled 
“ Fish and Fishing.” A lover of “ the gentle 
art,” a genuine disciple of quaint Old Izaak’s 
will be quite disappointed with Mr. Buck- 
land’s piscatorial essay. He is evidently no 
angler, and has never experienced the infli 
ence of the passion. He gives a rare de 
re of a gudgeon-fishing expedition on 
the Thames, in which he and two friends in- 
dulged. They embarked in a punt, in which 
punt three chairs were placed, and three 
fishing-rods, and an iron rake. The owner 
and pilot of the punt baited the hooks 
altered the floats when necessary, and took 
off the captured fish; while the three anglers 
sat with great dignity on the three chairs wiel 
ing the three rods. ‘The picture was complete. 
The master of the craft raised up themud with 
the big iron rake. This was the great feat of 
dexterity on which the anglers’ success seeme 
to depend. The Thames, muddy enough a 
any time, became thickened into gruel aroun 
the punt. The stolid gudgeon became air 
mated by the perturbation—rushed into the 
cloudy element, got mystified, and swallowed 
the bait. When a fit of shyness came over 
them, Charon, the eloud-compeller, “scrate 
their backs,” as he expressed it, by raising Up 
the mud anew. The cuttle-fish discharges 
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its inky fluid, and veiling itself in a propi- 
tious cloud of its own makin N ingeniously 
escapes the impending peril. ‘The silly gud- 

on swims into the gps element, and 
+ its way and its life. Mr. Buckland’s 
two ftiends were salmon-fishers, and one of 
them, not unconscious of the indignity cast 
upon his noble art, tried to cover the egra- 
dation of his position, by heroically exclaim- 
ing that there were but two kinds of fishing 
—“salmon-fishing and gangonn aieg 
To be catching stupid gudgeon, out of a 
stupid punt, in the stupid Thames, was no 
doubt sufficiently humiliating to any one who 
had been wont to lure the silvery monarch 
from his haunts, to hang over the bright 
flowing Tweed, or the regal Tay, rolling 
through the fair valley, or bounding from 
the parent lake, a giant strong and vehement 
at the very moment of birth. 

Mr. Buckland eontemplates Fish and Fish- 
ing, however, with the eye of a Zoologist, 
rather than that of an angler, and his paper 
is rather ichthyological than piscatory. 

Mr. Buckland winds up his volume with 
some account of the character and adven- 
tures of his “ Monkey Jacko.” He writes of 
the creature with a fond enthusiasm. He is 
a “pretty little fellow;” “his eyes sparkle 
lke two diamonds;” “his teeth are of the 
most pearly whiteness.” Could our author 
write in a more rapturous strain of Fair Rosa- 
mond? Nevertheless, apes are nasty brutes, 
and no eloquence can ever reconcile us to 
these chattering images of poor humanity. 

Mr. Buckland’s volume seems extremely 
well calculated to create a taste for natural 
science and a love of observation. This is 
what is wanted. It is marvellous how great 
is the prevailing ignorance of natural science 
among the educated classes, In so wide a 
field of study, the professional and active 
duties of life will in many cases prevent the 
possibility of accurate or extensive knowledge 
m all the departments of physical science. 
But seldom even in any one department is 
knowledge possessed. The ancients specu- 
lated profoundly on mental science, but ap- 
peared never to have given any thought to 
the study of the outward world; and what 
seems strange, the visible and external ob- 
jects to which they did devote thetr attention 
were those most remote from them, namely, 
the stars. Geology seems at present the 
pee science; and chiefly so, we believe, 

cause it is one of those themes which can 


be talked about, without the necessity of the 
talker being previously subjected to much 


study. And yet Geology 
accurate knowledge and a skilful application 
of the sciences of mineralogy, botany, and 
wology. Without this, the geologist cannot 
tead his subterranean literature—cannot de- 


resupposes an 
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cipher the hieroglypics written on the flinty 
parchments of our globe by the iron stylus 
of Old Time. But without this he can gene- 
ralise, and theorise, and range the testimony 
of nature in antagonism with the testimony 
of Revelation, or construct out of the two 
testimonies a wild harmony in which all is 
harsh dissonance. An accurate and scientific 
notation of the_ inmates of a horsepond, is 
infinitely more valuable than these sublime 
gockegieat speculations which are being con- 
ucted in the mean time without the neces- 
sary data. 

How to account for the utter ignorance of 
natural objects among the educated, we know 
not. Our universities must be at fault. In all 
our Scotch colleges natural science is meagrely 
taught, and in one or two of’them, we believe, 
not at all. It is really distressing to see so 
many, otherwise well informed, utterly inca- 
pable of observing nature. The animal and 
vegetable kingdoms lie wide open before 
them; nature woos their notice in her own 
winning way ; asks to be searched and stud- 
ied by them; but they are deaf to her call 
and blind to her marvels. We know many 
gentlemen who live in the country all the 
year round, who could not discriminate a lark 
from a sparrow unless they saw the one on 
the house-top, and the other poised high in 
mid-air. People who live in cies, who are 
doomed to walk on the pavement, to look all 
the year at- stone and lime, and bricks, and 
stupid chimneys, and long senseless rows of 
staring windows, are merely to be pitied. 
They have enough natural history, perhaps, 
if they know that the eggs which they eat at 
breakfast are not furnished by frogs; that 
the natural color of the foliage of trees is 
green, although the leaves of the stunted 
trees in their parterres are of a brown and 
sooty hue. But for gentlemen who live in 
the country, and to whom nature reveals her- 
self in all her varied and benignant aspects, 
to remain so ignorant, isa scandal and a 
shame. These parties little know the plea- 
sures of which they deprive themselves. 
They are, indeed, unworthy of the high priv- 
ilege of living in the country. 

Natural science, we believe, forms no part 
of the theological curriculum, and: is inade- 
quately represented in the medical. And 
yet every country clergyman and every coun- 
try surgeon ought to be an out-door natural- 
ist. Had they generally been so, how much 
more accurate and complete would have been 
our knowledge of the zoology and botany of 
our island, while each, in his own locality, 
would have cherishec a love of nature, and 
educated multitudes into a wise and intelli- 
gent observation of her phenomena. It is 
the mere refuge of indolence to say that the 
study would interfere with professional duty. 
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They can be conducted contemporaneously, 
and the one will prove ancillary to the other. 
The divine Teacher has taught us not to 
admire merely, but to “consider the lilies 
how they grow.” In His hands, the lilies of 
the field look up into our face in innocent 
wonder, and with mute eloquence rebuke our 
sinful mistrust of Heaven. . From the young 
ravens rocked in their eyries He gathers 
great moral lessons, and invests them with 
the high functions of spiritual monitors. 
Competitive examinations are, now-a-days, 
to elevate the educational standard. We 
shall see. In the mean time, we should pro- 
pose that ere a clergyman be inducted into a 
country parish, or a surgeon be permitted to 
prescribe to rustics, he should be asked to 
parse a horse-pond—to say what he knows 
about tadpoles—to identify the flora in it, 
and on its margin—to classify and name its 
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phenerograms and cryptogams. If the an. 
swers are not satisfactory, let the aspirant be 
soused in the pond, and remitted to his 
studies. 

But our limits are exhausted, and we must 
bid Mr. Buckland good-by, and thank him 
once more for his pleasant volume. Should 
he visit Scotland, and ever drop his fly on the 
pellucid waters of the Tweed or Tay, he will 
never more be seen chaired in a punt and 
groping for gudgeon in the turbid Thames, 
In these northern parts, “ black beetles are 
not to be procured at all seasons,” but black 
cattle are. Nay, the true Rana esculenta is 
to be found, although not so abundantly as 
in the south, and with due premonition, we 
could have a few edible frogs ready for Mr, 
Buckland, with a view of gratifying his gas- 


tronomic predilections. 





Sir Benzamin Rupyarp 1n DEFENCE OF 
THE CrerGy.—Sir Benjamin Rudyard, 21 
June, 1641. 

“We are now upon a very great business, so 
great indeed that it requires our soundest, our 
saddest consideration; our best judgment for 
the present, our utmost foresight for the future. 

“ But, sir, one thing doth exceedingly trouble 
_ me, it turns me round about, it makes my whole 
reason vertiginous ; which is, that,so many do 
believe, against the wisdom of all ages, that now 
there can be no reformation without destruction, 
as if every sick body must be presently knocked 
on the head as past hope of cure. 

“—-If we pull down Bishopricks, and pull 
down Cathedral Churches, in a short time we 
must be forced to pull Colleges too ; for Scholars 
wili live and die there as in cells, if there be not 
considerable preferment to invite them abroad. 
And the example we are making now, will be 
an casy temptation to the less pressing necessi- 
ties of future times. 

“ This is the next way to bring in barbarism ; 
to make the Clergy an unlearned contemptible 
vocation, not to be desired but by the basest of 
the people. And then where shall we find men 
able to convince an adversary ? 

“A Clergyman ought to have a far greater 
proportion to live upon, than any other man of 
an equal condition. He is not bred to multiply 
three-pences ; it becomes him not to live me- 
chanically and sordidly; he must be given to 
hospitality. I do know myself a Clergyman, 
no dignitary, whose books have cost him a 
thousand pounds, which when he dies, may be 
worth to his wife and children about two hun- 
dred. 

“Tt will be a shameful reproach to so flour- 
ishing a kingdom as this, to have a poor beggarly 
Clergy. Formy part, I think nothing too much, 
nothing too good, for a good Minister, a good 
Clergyman. They ought least to want, who 





best know how to abound.’ Burning and shining 
lights do well deserve to be set in good candk- 
sticks.” —Nalson, vol. 2, pp. 298, 300. 





Tue last Calcutta mail announces the death 
of Mrs. Ellerton, widow of the late John Eller- 
ton, Esq., of Maldah, a lady whose name has 
been well known to all Indians for the last half- 
century. She was by far the oldest European 
resident in Bengal, having gone to Calcutta in 
1779. Hyder Ali was then organizing the 
Mahratta confederacy for the expulsion of the 
British, and the French were yet contesting our 
supremacy in the East. The battle of Assaye 
was not fought by Wellesley for nearly a quar- 
ter of a century afterwards. Mrs. Ellerton 
witnessed all the great events of Indian ex 
from the times of Tippoo Sahib, Scindiah, 
and Holkar; and deeply interesting were her 
narratives of these old historical times. She 
saw Sir Philip Francis, the renowned “ Juniut,” 
brought back wounded to Calcutta in his palar 
quin, on the morning that he fought the duel 
with Warren Hastings. Fifty years ago she 
devoted herself to the cause of European 
orphans in the Presidency, and in this and all 
other labors of benevolence and philanthropy 
she has ever taken an active interest. With the 
late venerable Bishop Wilson she was on terms 
of affectionate intimacy, and resided in the 
palace, where she died on the 20th of January, 
not divided long in death from the friend with 
whom she had been associated in Christian fel 
lowship and usefulness. She was in her 86th 
year, having been in India for 79 years. Her 
faculties she retained till the last, and we bave 
seen letters written by her very recently, mark 
by the kindness, good sense, and information 
for which she was distinguished. In her death, 
one of the last links is broken which connected 
far remote epochs of Anglo-Indian history. 





NELLY’S LITTLE SHOE—LITTLE ONES IN BED. 


FREIHEIT DIE ICH MEINE. 


‘ FROM THE GERMAN OF M. VON SCHENKEN; 
DORF. 


Frrepom! as I love thee, so appear to me— 

Like a glorious angel, heavenly fair to see ; 

Oft thy gallant banner has been stained with 
gore, ; 

Yet amid the stars it shines for evermore. 


In the merry greenwood beams thine honest 
face, 
Under clustering blossoins is thy dwelling- 


place ; 

‘Tis a cheerful life, when Freedom’s happy 
voice 

Makes the woodland ring, and bids the heart 
rejoice. 


Up from gloomy caves, from dens of darkest 
night, 

Up the soul can rise to realms of heavenly 
light : 

For our country’s altars, for our father’s halls, 

For our loved ones we can die, when Freedom 
calls. , 


Freedom! as I-love theé, sO appear to me 

Like a glorious angel, wondrous fair to see ; 

Freedom ! dearest treasure, noblest gift of God, 

In our dear old country make thy long abode. 
—Dublin University Magazine. 





' From The National Era. 
“NELLY’S LITTLE SHOE.” 


BY MARY IRVING. 


“On opening the pocket casket of a traveller in 
the East, I found among its carefully treasured cu- 
riosities, a worn child's shoe. 


Tuat little shoe? My choicest treasures! Yes, 
you wonder why, 

With jewels rare and reliques rarer, that has 
leave to lie ; 

With cameos from Pompeii’s caves—with coral 

. from the deep, 

Where Pharaoh and his legion lie, four thousand 

years asleep ! 


But wonder not! I left a little happy girl at 
home, 

Whose feet just totter timidly from echoing 
room to room. 

Whose sweet lips say a nightly prayer for the 
“papa ’’? whose name 

She scarce had learned to utter, when the hour 
of parting came. 


Ikissed my sleeping one good-bye, in that soul- 
wringing hour— 

What, shame to own a dew-drop fell upon the 
folded flower ? 

When turning from the curtained crib, beside 

_ the nursery door, 

This tiny, tender, well-worn shoe, I caught up 

from the floor ! 


In all my tedious tossings on the wide and an- 
gry sea, 

It lay upon my homesick ‘heart, and sung of 
home to me ; . 
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The home I yet —— see again, with health 
upon my cheek— 

The only thing the wide world could have-won 
me forth to seek ! 


And up the dizzy Alpine heights—and down the 
castled Rhine— 

Wherever Art or Nature owns a worship hal- 
lowed shrine— 

And all through story-haunted Spain, and 
.sunny Sicily, 

I’ve borne this little token of my babe beyond 
the sea. 


In England’s palaces of pride, and Italy’s of 
grace, 

Where all of man, most godlike and most grov- 
elbing finds a place: 

Up the old cape along the lotus-breath- 
ing Nile, 

I’ve worn this little talisman of home-love all 
the while ! 


And in the Land of lands to me, where once the 
Saviour trod; 

Where Dearth and Ruin sit to keep the conse- 
crated sod 

For Israel’s hope; when there, I bowed by 
“ Sabin’s holy hill,” 

One blessing more I begged of Him who bless- 
eth children still ! 


I’ve had my days of dreariness, and nights of 
gnawing care : 

And many a moment hazard-fraught, and hour | 
of troubled prayer. 

But He who sent me hither, gave warm wind 
and tossing wave 

A charge to win my shattered frame a respite 
from the grave. 


With Health’s brown stamp of hope again— 
thank Heaven upon my brow ; 

With treasures gleaned from land and sea, I turn 
to ocean now ! 

None but a father knows how blest—please 
God !—will be the day 

That gives me to my home, and wife, and Nelly 
far away ! 

Tocat, Asia Minor, Jan. 1858. 





THE LITTLE ONES IN BED. 
A row of little faces by the bed— 
A row of little hands upon the spread— 
A row of little roguish eyes all closed— 
A row of little naked feet exposed. 


A gentle mother leads them in their praise, 
Teaching their feet to tread in heavenly ways, 
And takes this lull in childhood’s tiny tide, 
The little errors of the day to chide. 


Then, tumbling headlong into waiting beds, 
Beneath the sheets they hide their timid heads ; 
Till slumber steals away their idle fears, 

And like a peeping bud each face appears. 

All dressed like angels in their gowns of white, 
They’re wafted to the skies in dreams of night ; 
And heaven will sparkle in their eyes at morn, 


_And stolen graces all their ways adorn. 
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PEACE WITH ASPIRATION, 


May hope no present pleasure mar, 

Much less my patience here prevent, 
But be from me forever far 

The brute’s beatitude, content! . 
While Heav’n, unweary, waits to bless, 

How foolish is the man and vain, 
Whose low ambition looks to less 

Than that which none shall e’er attain ! 
These Scriptures have my heart enlarged : 

“‘ Be holy,” ,and the wondrous word : 
“ With folly God his angels charged, 

And none is holy but the Lord; ” 
And, that interpreting by this, 

I learn, with absolute desire, 
To scorn the lap of every bliss. 

Which does not nurse me for a higher. 
Yet, having seen the frantic moil 

Of base hife link’d with thoughts that tower, 
And felt how humbling the recoil 

Of hearts aspiring past their power, 
I, knowing that the realm of God 

Is nigh me, even in the heart, 
Will take no eagle flights abroad, 

Lest peace, a startled dove depart. 

—Fraser’s Magazine. 





THE CRADLE SONG OF THE POOR. 


Husu ! I cannot bear to see thee, 
Stretch thy tiny hands in vain ; 
I have got no bread to give thee, 
Nothing, child, to ease thy pain. 
When God sent thee first to bless me, 
Proud and thankful too, was L— 
Now, my darling, I thy mother, 
Almost long to see thee die ;’ 
Sleep my darling, thou art weary ; 
God is good, but life is dreary. 


I have watched thy beauty fading, 
And thy strength sink day by day! 
Soon, I know, will Want and Fever 
Take thy little life away. 
Famine makes thy father reckless, 
Hope has left both him and me; 
We could suffer all, my baby, 
Had we but a crust for thee. 
Sleep, my darling, thou art weary ; 
God is good, but life is dreary. 


Better thou should perish early, 
Starve so soon my darling one, 
Than live to want, to sin, to struggle 
Vainly still, as I have done. 
Better that thy angel spirit 
With my joy, my peace were flown, 
Ere thy heart grow cold and careless, 
Reckless, hopeless like my own, 
Sleep my darling, thou art weary ; 
God is good, but life is dreary. 


I am wasted, dear, with hunger, _ 
And my brain is all opprest, 





SABBATH DAY.—PEACE WITH ASPIRATION. 


I have scarcely strength to press thee, 
Wan and feeble to my breast. 
Patience, baby, God will help us, 
Death will come to you and me, 
He will take us to His Heaven, 
Where no want or pain can be. 
Sleep my darling, thou art weary.: 
God is good, but life is dreary. 
Such the plaint, that late and early, 
Did we listen, we might hear 
Close beside us—but the thunder 
Of a city dulls our ear. 
Every heart, like God’s bright Angel, 
Can bid one such sorrow cease ; 
God has glory when his children 
Bring his poor ones joy and peace! 
Listen, nearer, while she sings, 
Sounds the aeiee of wings! 
—Household Words, 





SABBATH DAY. 


Sanbatu holy 
To the lowl 
Still art thou a vepome day, 
When thou comest, earth and ocean, 
Shade and brightness, rest and motion, 
Help the poor man’s heart to pray. 


Sun-wake forest ! 
Birds that soarest 
O’er the mute empurpled moor ! 
Throstle’s song, that stream-like flowest : 
Wind, that over dew drop goest ! 
Welcome now the woe worn poor. 


Little river. 
Young for ever ! 

Cloud, gold-bright with thankful glee! 
Happy wood-blue, gladly weeping ! 
Gnat within the wild rose keeping ! 

Oh, that they were blessed as ye. 


Sabbath holy ! 
For the lowly : 

Paint with flowers thy glittering sod; 
For affliction’s sons and daughters, 
Bid thy mountains, woods and waters, 

Pray to God, the poor man’s God. 


Pale young mother, 
Gasping brother ! 
Weeping sister young and fair! 
Grief bowed sire, that life-long diest ! 
White-lipped child, that sleeping sighest, 
Come and drink the light and air. 


Still God liveth, 
Still he giveth 
What no life can take away, 
And, oh, Sabbath, bringing gladness 
Unto hearts of weary sadness, 
Still art thou the “ Poor man’s day.” 
—London Journal. 
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